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Build with the help of these Books 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL iii 


H \W Te BUILD WITHOUT WORRY ~ AND 
O O WITHIN YOUR APPROPRIATION 








MAN seldom has the experience of build- 
ing for himself more than one residence. 


@ When the time arrives to provide a perma- 
nent home, expressive of his taste and meeting 
the requirements of himself and of his family, 
he at once meets difficulties. 


@. He has chosen the site. That was compar- 
atively easy. He knows also what he wishes 
to spend upon his house. But how to get 
through all the stages of building, how to secure 
the home pictured in his mind, to get full value 
for his money, and still keep within his appro- 
priation—these are the difficulties. 


@ The business of building residences is in 
reality a combination of several businesses. To 
build by the Hoggson single contract method 
means but one transaction. You engage one 
concern to do for you what you would like to 
do for yourself;— that is to supervise and exe- 
cute the entire work from the selection of an 
architect best fitted to draw the plans, down to 
turning over the key of the completed residence. 


@ That is the work we do. That owners find 
our method valuable and economical is best 
proved by asking them. 


@. Under a single contract with us, you will be 
relieved of the responsibilities of building, but 
not deprived of the privilege of carrying out 
your preferences in matters of design and 
materials. 





BY THE HOGGSON SINGLE 
CONTRACT YOU WILL GET 
1. Rough sketches until your requirements as 

to utility are thoroughly satisfied ; 
2. Architect’s drawings until you are pleased 
with appearance ; 


3. Samples of all materials for your approval. 
The opportunity to withdraw 
contract—at any time; 


cancel your 


4. Freedom from all annoyance and delays due 
to divided responsibility between architects, 
contractors and sub-contractors; 

5. Your building delivered within the allotted 
time, and within the agreed upon price. 


6. A bond, if required, that you get all we have 
specified above. 


FOR THIS SERVICE YOU PAY 


An amount within your appropriation which 
includes a limited agreed upon percentage to us. 





|OWNER| 












|IBUILDERS| DECORATORS 





This Diagram illustrates in a simple way the logical 
force of the Hoggson Method. 


We have now in preparation a brochure which describes and illustrates fully the 


Hoggson single contract method of building. 


It contains interior views of resi- 


dences which in appearance and practical arrangement have proved highly satisfactory 


to their owners. 


To those who intend to build, it has much suggestive value. We 


shall be glad to send it to you on receipt of ten cents. 





J EAST 44TH-ST- 


Gove ern 


NEW YORK CITY 








OUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHAN 


E are constantly receiving letters 
from House BeEautiruL  sub- 
scribers asking where they can 
dispose of odd pieces of furniture, 

china, silver, Sheffield plate, and so forth, 
and where they can find other odd pieces. 
This department was established as a means 
of intereommunication between our readers, 
and has become one of the most interesting 
features of the magazine. There is probably 
no housekeeper who would not be glad to 
sell or exchange some part of her household 
equipment for something else that she needs 
more. And at the same time she may wish 
to find a clock or a high-boy to go with 
what she now has. THe House BEAUFTIUL 
editors are not always in a position to say 
just where things can be exchanged or sold, 
and this department should result in satisfy- 
ing a great number of subscribers. It should 
also make interesting reading, even for those 
who are not seeking particular pieces. 











EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 


IL Estimates and designs furnished 


THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 























INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


STEINWAY HALL 
D'ARCY GAW 


@ Perhaps you 
have lifted the 
lid of your great- 
grandmother's 
cedar chest. The 
dainty linen 
breathes out a 
perfume —even 
the fleecy blan- 
kets sho w no 
touch of age. The genuine 
Cedar of which our many styles 
is absolute protection against 
who have nice clothes, hats and 
without the exorbitant expense 
Their garments are available at any time 
longer than a lifetime. “They may be 
beautiful and honest craftsmanship. A 


character to the whole home Piedmon 


The Colonial W w S Hall Chest, No. 58 

rubbed finish. Fitted w ck, br sters 

with old-fashioned hea é We have 

in the heart of the Red Cedar Se We ship prepaid 

If unsatisfactory, we y turn freight charge 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHES’ 











| Beautiful Home Decoration 


need not cost any more t " I ymmonplace 
bak ikceanirce unveil tas d expert knowk 

of color etf¥ects. For Sl w y send you an orig 
color scheme which w s your it vidual need 
whether in cottage or mans f you will send usa 
pencil sketch of you hou x room plan: or, if tl 
is not convenient, describe arrangement of room 
giving color of wood 4 | purpose of each re 

On receipt of your remitt we promptly. for 
ward complete color scheme suitable for tint, oil ot 
paper treatment, showing color for each room. We 
have wide experience in int r decoration, and wil 
gladly refund your dollar i recommendations 
not found to be of re ! 


INTERIOR DECORATING co. 
1217 Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 


mats ace SC ae 























Coo UW aI _lt 


Do you want our Book of 


BUNGALOWS 


AND 
LOW-COST HOUSES? 
Send 25 cents to 


Suburban Architectural Association 
Equitable Building, Wilmington, Del. 


Please mention “House Beautiful” 


Bowboin & MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on request 

















CHARLES B. WILSON, Architect 
Plans, specifications and superintendence f 
Country and Suburban residences. Landscaping 

in connection. 


Correspon v 
309 Am. National Bank Bldg, Richmond, Vv 











40 Yantic Road 


Ghe a Hand-Wowen 
PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic i 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


Norwich Town, Conn. 


ithern Red 
»f chests are made 
ths, dust and dampness. Ladies 
irs, and would keep them nice 
cold storage, like these chests. 
et perfectly safe. Piedmont chests last 
nded down as heirlooms, being of such 
{mont in your hall or window nook lends 
hests are gifts of sentiment and usefulness. 
lin. Solid Red Cedar. Beautifully polished, natural hand 
Bound with wide bands of dull finished copper. Studded 
2 up. Low prices are possible because we manufacture 


You may examine a chest in your own home at no cost. 
| »f chests of all styles and prices. 


talog « 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Statesville, N. C. 








Bungalows and American Homes 





Design No. 2. Built in California and lowa. Cost, $2800 





8x11 of Bungalows, M’‘ssior 
te he 1910 shows interiors 
s build, ranging from $1,06¢ 

res we have built thre ongho ut the country. Spec ial 
s of construction made to suit any ines te. rice of 







Sample Leaves Free 


BROWN BROS. Architects, 912 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 














_ nena 

=e YOUR. own individual rug, differ- 

. ent from all other rugs, and ina 
high class wool fabric adapted 

THREAD to your own decorations. If the rugs 


in stock colors do not suit your re- 
quirements, we will make one that 
will, either plain, self-tone or contrast. 
RUGS All sizes up to twelve feet wide, any 
length. Seamless, wool weft, revers- 
ible, heavy and durable. Sold by best 
shops, or write for color line and price 
enemas list to ARNOLD, ConsTABLE & Co., 
= New York. 

‘ THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 

Auburn, N. Y. 





You choose the 
rs,we’ll make, 
thee e rug.” 

















Old English 
and other Garden Furniture 


Garden Houses, Pergolas, also 
Hardy Ferns and Flowers 


Send for Catalogue 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 


Beverly, Massachusetts 
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OUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHAN 


KELLER’S 
HAND MADE FURNITURE 















Co Louvers of OLD Things 


O those interested in the collecting of antiques, we offer the largest stock of 

J genuine Old Colonial and Eighteenth Century English Furniture in 

this country, as well as a very large collection of Old Sheffield Plate, 

Silver, Cut Glass, Rare Old China, Brasses, Mirrors, and the other things 

that are so eagerly sought by those who wish to surround themselves with the 
rare and beautiful household adornments of our forefathers. 


: i 
Louis XVI Dressing Table and cheval glass— 


part of bedroom suite made in old ivory and Dresden 
colored flowers. 


We issue no catalogue, but cordially solicit your correspon- 
dence, and will gladly submit photographs of such pieces as we have 
in stock as we think will meet your requirements. 

The design—the wood — the workmanship.distinc- 


tive good taste. Engraving sent upon request. Special 
designs submitted. Write for illustrated booklet. 


FERDINAND KELLER, Antiques and Art Goods 


Branch store: 1297 Walnut St. 216-224 South 9th St 
PHII.ADELPHIA, PA. 


We also carry a large assortment of reproductions in furniture. 
These are, in every case, exact replicas of the original models, which 
have at one time or another passed through our hands during the 
thirty years of our trading in old things. These pieces are made 
in our own shops entirely by hand. 








OLD COLONIAL DESK 


Made by hand from solid Mahog- 
any; 36 inches long, 42 inches 
high, 20 inches deep; 3 large 
drawers, serpentine front, claw 

and ball feet, beautiful dull 
inish. Price, $50, F. O. B. 
Boston. I sell Colonial Re- 
productions direct at manufac- 
turers’ p~ice. Write today for 
catalogue A, and mention pieces 
you are interested in. 


PETER EMERSON 
1113A, P. 0. Sq. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


We are here show-ng a “Grandfather” Clock which we have copied froma very 
fine old Sheraton piece. The case is entirely of solid San Domingo Mahogany, 
inlaid with lines of satinwood, and in Old Colonial dull finish. The reeded columns 
are trimmed with brass caps. Guaranteed 








English eight-day movement, half hour 
and hour strikes, white enameled dial, 
showing the moon’s phases, second, hour, 
and date hands. Price, packed, F. O.B., 
Baltimore, $125.00. The case is 
8 feet high, 21 inches wide, and 1] 


inches deep. 

















50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE . 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


saromes VOSGKING = puita, 


910 CHESTNUT ST. 


The “Grandfather” Chair is a faithful 
reproduction of a fine old Chippendale 
model. The carved ball and claw feet 
are of solid mahogany. It is upholstered 














with spring seat and all hair stuffing, 





covered in either striped green denim 
Agents wanted in all parts of the country 


to get subscribers for the House Beautiful. 


Stenciling Outfit $122 


‘0 introduce uur unequaled line we offer 
you this complete outfit. 5 cut sten- 
cils, 2 brushes, 5 colors paint, thumh 
tacks and instructions go any- 


or figured green rep. The flaring wings 
give to this chair an unusually graceful 
outline. It is 46 inches high, 31 inches 








wide, 27 inches decp. Price, packed, 
F. O.B., Baltimore, $35.00. 











Catalog 
REGULAR VALUE $1.50. Sample cut sten- 


gland ealogot Aur Grasens on Taare Goo les ay Chicaze Che Lehue Antique Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


( Established 1880 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
READERS’ EXCHANGE 





























A HOUSE OR A HOME 
Which do you want? A place to eat and sleep in, or a home, full of the simple 
beauty and comfort of life? If the last, write me — such are the homes I plan ? 
PICTURESQUE SUBURBAN HOUSES. By mail $2.00. A collection of origi- 
nal and beautiful designs for up-to-date cement, stone and frame houses in 


Offers to collectors and others 
the best opportunity in the coun- 
try for securing pieces of fur- 





: A . Colonial and other styles, from $3,000 up. Full descriptions. 

niture, china, pewter, Sheffield A BOOK OF BUNGALOWS. By mai! $2.00. The most popular buildin 

Plate etc. ‘ ‘ e k ever published. Charming and original designs for one-story and one-and- 
. a-half story Bungalows, from $1,000 up 





PICTURESQUE SUMMER COTT AGES. Vol. 3. By mail $1.00. Old favorites 











and new designs for bungalows, summer or permanent homes in picturesque 
It ill YOU t t it and origin»! styles; stone and frame. From 81,200 up. 
Will pay oOo try it. NEW PICTURESQUE COTTAGES. By mail $1.00. Original and favorite 
designs for suburban homes from $3,000 up to 86,000. 





E. E. HOLMAN, H-1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Oriental Rigs 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Whittall’s Rugs and Carpets have the rich 
lustrous sheen and deep thick pile that you 


iy : - j find in Oriental weaves. 


SPINNING 


We use the same 


wools that are used in Eastern countries — from 


Palestine, Persia, Arabia and the Himalaya 


Mountains. 


Whittall’s really gives you Oriental fabrics 


made in America. 


SPINNING — The long strands of wool are spun, doubled 
and twisted into yarn, soft and silky as a spider-web. 

DYEING — Pure aniline dyes forced through the yarn give 
Whittall’s Carpets and Rugs their beautiful lasting 
colors, shades and tints. 





WEAVING — The fineness and beauty expressed in Whit- 
tall's weaves add grace and dignity to any home. 
range of colors and shadings is of the widest. 

Carpets and Rugs are adapted to every purse and 
purpose — for living room, dining room, sleeping 
room, library, parlor, hall and den. 


The 
Our 


Look for the name Whittall’s as indi- 
cated above, woven in the back. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write 
to us direct, giving his name. 


Our illustrated booklet, 


“The Mark of Quality,’ 
Write for it to-day 


"is full of 


ions. 








= M.J. WHITTALL = 


DEPARTMENT H. 


WORCESTER ~ MASS. 


ae ae 1880 








This *18- Indian Rug for $10- 


With $2.50 Indian Pottery Bowl FREE 
Warranted genuine hand-woven from finest hand-spun 
aa =] wool by the best Indian weavers. Fast colors, black, white 


and rich dark red. (Other colors to order.) Size 30 x 60 in. ; 
will last a lifetime. Regular $18.00 value. 
Be To introduce our genuine Navajo 
eee and other hand-woven Indian 
@ Rugs, Pillow Tops, etc., we will 
deliver this rug express prepaid 
for only $10.00 and include free 
the beautiful hand-made Moki 
Indian Pottery Bowl (as illus- 
trated) about 8 in. wide (price if 
sent alone, $2.50). Write today 
sfor free catalogue of Indian 
Blankets in actual colors. Indian 
aan Me glee RUS woven to order in any size, color or design. 


Art Catalogue of Native Handicraft, 10c. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept R2, Mesilln Park, N. M. 






















$2.50 Moki Bow! Free 


100 page 


Save Over Half on (COME-PACKT | 


wea This Quartered 58 
White Oak Chest 

Red Cedar Lining $2 sesh 
100 other hands 

in catalog— “all @uaranteed 
Write today—Mailed Free 
Come-Packt Furniture Co 
24 EdwinSt.AnnArbor,Mich 





21 x 21 © 40in 

















You waste energy holding books. 


hold your book correctly. 
Sit or lie relaxed, 
read in healthful positions. 
Requires no fastening, solid mahogan 

i 1oney ,» $1.50. < .60 
iainy cine unes prepaid, money order, $1.50. Check $1 


DR. E.S. ANTISDALE, 1023 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 








Let EVERYBODY’S BOOKREST | 


in comfort, and | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 




















The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to THE HovsE BEAUTIFUL. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole, 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters, 





A COTTAGE 


Our cottage is all shingle, 
white trim and tile-red roof. The interior wood- 
work in the living-room and dining-room will be 
Flemish green, lack luster; in the bedrooms, silver 
gray. The walls are rough plaster, for the present 
in the natural color. The living-room faces south- 
east and both it and the dining-room are very 
light; that is, they have many windows. We 
would like to know: 

1. What color of shades to use for the windows. 

. How to treat the floors. 3. Some suggestions 
as to rugs, curtains and furniture. We want things 
to look “cottagy” and be inexpensive but not 
cheap. We shall be grateful for any assistance 
you may give us and should like to have an answer 
by mail, as our house is nearing completion and we 
must decide some of these questions soon. E. B. 


with brown walls, 


With white trim, we would use white linen shades. 
There has been a revival of the white shade and 
with your scheme of color, we think they would be 
attractive. In regard to stain of walls, we 
would advise the lower rooms to be stained a gray- 
that is dull in tone and yet light. It 
harmonize with your Flemish woodwork. 
The rooms above with silver-gray woodwork, would 
be attractive with gray tone a little lighter in some 
than others, if you wish them different. 
You will rely for color in these rooms on curtains, 
bed spreads, cushions, ete., and the beautiful 
dimities in old-time colored effects and the briliiant 
eretonnes will give you the charming and simple 
result you wish, each room being different. There 
are lovely things made up of goods similar but better | 
than madras, where the figures are conventionalized, 
and one in pink we have seen used as a full curtain 
drawn.back with gilt bands or rosettes of glass, 
very beautiful in a pink room. The pink and gray 
effect is particularly pleasing. Also white curtains 
with bands of yellow cretonne and bed spread to 
match, for a yellow and gray room. 

The chambers can have on the floors the pretty 
” rugs in the same colors. They are 
found in variety at all the large stores carrying 
rugs and are not expensive. On the floors of the 
lower rooms, you will find Scotch rugs in two 
colors, or the Anglo-Persian as well as the orientals, 

ll of which will give tone and character to your 
We would also call your attention to the 
many excellent domestic weaves. 

Your curtains should be of some of the non- 
fadable goods recently introduced into this country. 
It comes in every shade, is a mixture of silk and 
something else. We are told it is admirable for 
curtains, and certainly the effect is very pleasing. 

If possible, we would use mahogany in the living- 
room and fumed oak in the dining-room. With 
the mahogany one can introduce a few pieces of 
wicker that are so comfortable with cushions. 

The treatment of floors varies with the trim of 
the room. Yours should be stained a deep tone 
and waxed and rubbed to a soft finish. These 


very 


ish green; 
must 


rooms 


‘home spun 


rooms. 
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U. S. Grant Farm, now country home of August A. Busch, St. Louis, Mo. Rustic work 
designed and constructed on the ground by The Rustic Man, Charlevoix, Mich. 
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Log Bungalows, Club Houses, Bridges made in knock-down form. Large, massive 


designs constructed on the ground Interior Decorations of all kinds 
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shows you how to decorate the rooms 
in your house so they will b 
beautiful, appropriate and livable 






HE portfolio pictures each room of a certain model hous: 

decorated in appropriate colors and finishes, as to walls, floo: 

ceilings, draperies and furniture, with complete specificatior 
as to how each result is obtained, together with a suggestion for th 
painting of the outside of the house. 

This portfolio is sent free. You do not have to use the Sherwin- 
Williams’ products to obtain this plan to aid you in decorating youl 
home, but you cannot get as good results as shown, without using th 
Sherwin-Williams’ finishes. 

Many of our suggestions for attractive decoration call for stenciling 
Stenciling is an inexpensive and very effective way of improving a room. Ii 
you are interested in stenciling, either in connection 
with the above portfolio or otherwise, send for our 
stencil book which gives designs and prices for all 
sorts of stencils for both walls and draperies and 
tells what materials to use, and how to use them. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS °~ 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to Decorative Department 
625 Canal Road, VN. W., Cleveland, Ohto 














Oriental Rug Quality 


Much has been said of the relative worth of machine 
fabrics and cheap oriental rugs; of good color prints versus poor 
painting. of grand opera records versus minstrel solos, of art- 
istic paste versus poor diamonds — but such argument serves 
but to emphasize the superiority of the real thing. 


My Oriental Rugs are Masterpieces 
I do not tolerate that class of faded trash with which the carpet m. ucturers 
are co..peting. Ihave no fancy prices and no great expense of handling 
Every Antique Weave is in My Stock 


Assortments prepaid for selection on approval to those who send a le 
their bank or who otherwise make themselves favorably known to m 
My literature on request. Postal card inquiries cannot be acknowledg« 
L. B. LAWTON, Major U. S. Army, Retired 
204 Cayuga Street Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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floors should not be washed but wiped with a dry 
cloth and brushes. If it becomes necessary to 
wash them, let it be done with milk. 


BLUE SCHEMES 


My new house faces south with hall in center. 
dining-room is on the right with south and 
east exposure, living-room on the left with south 
ind west exposure. Back of the living-room is a 
small study with folding doors between. In the 
study are French windows opening on to a balcony. 
The woodwork in the dining-room is to be old 
ivory and general color scheme blue. The ceili 
to be beamed — burlap or similar material with 
narrow panels of wood and plate rail, a lighter 
shade of blue above the plate rail. Would you 
prefer another color? I do not want buff or yellow. 
[ do not like canvas as it is hard to get the right 
shade, and I am told that grass cloth is not practi- 
c al as it will fade and wear rough. Please suggest 
curtains and hangings— also cushions for two win- 
low-seats. The furniture will be mahogany. The 
woodwork in hall, Jiving-room and study will be 
stained brown, fireplace in living-room red brick. 
The wall treatment in these rooms will probably be 
the same and I have thought of tan or light brown. 
What would you suggest for walls, curtains and hang- 
ings and furniture? I would like some winged-bac 
chairs, either green wicker or the stuffed furniture. 
Will have oriental rugs. G. H. R. 





If you are to have blue for your dining-room, you 
will find burlap your best treatment for the wall 
to be paneled. There is a beautiful shade of blue 
in burlap and I think you can find it. Often the 
natural burlap is put on and then painted or stained 
the color wanted. Why not put above your shelf a 
green frieze with blue sky, and then for your curtains 
use the changeable curtain material — green and 
blue, over a sheer ivory net to cover the glass? 
These are fulled on small rods reaching the sill 
with a two-inch hem. Outside of the net, covering 
the woodwork, hang in straight folds the silk cur- 
tains. For the cushions find cretonne or dimity 
the colors of the room. We think you will have 
2 most attractive dining-room. 

The other rooms we would have as you propose 

a light, yellowing tan. The same net at win- 
dows and a deeper tone of tan silk for outer curtains. 
If possible have the mahogany in brown shades 
for the furniture, if not the lighter form of fumed 
oak furniture which is a rich brown. 

Over the mantel we would hang an ivory toned 
plaster cast of Guido Rene’s Aurora. We prefer 
the brick unless very unique tiles are used for 
the chimney. The brick seems suited to the 
purpose, an open fire. You will find cushioned 
wicker chairs, two at least with arms, very attrac- 
tive and most comfortable. The cushions for 
these should be in bright colors, keeping all white 
tones to the ivory, which shades into the brown. 
3urnt orange is a color that goes well with the 
b~own, also olive green and old blue. 








WINDOWS AND FLOORS! 


would appreciate such suggestions as you may 
see ‘it to make on the following points: 

First, floors. The bedroom is papered, walls 
light blue, interior wood finish dark mission. How 
would you finish floor and what would you use for 
floor covering? What color for shades? 

My dining-room has very light paper on walls 
and cream and gilt ceiling, wood finish dark mis- 
sion. How finish floors and what for floor covering? 





— 
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You Should Know About 
The American Woman’s League 


HE American Woman’s League is to- 

day one of the largest and most power- 

ful organizations of women and men in 
the world—and its membership is growing 
rapidly, in all sections of the country. 

Its single purpose is the educational and 
social advancement of its members and their 
children. 

To promote the educational interests of its 
members it has organized and equipped The 
People’s University and hasalready completed 
the first of a million dollar group of six mag- 
nificent buildings to carry on its educational 
work. Believing most thoroughly in the slogan, 
“Keep the Children at Home,” it gives its 
instruction in all the useful Arts, Sciences, 
Professions and Trade by mail, right in the 
homes of the students. 

Absolutely not a penny of charge is made to 
any member for the Correspondence Courses 
of the University; the free use of any or all of 
the Courses is a right of membership for life. 

The People’s University, in addition, does 
what no other institution could attempt. It 
singles out, each year, its ablest students and 
brings them to University City, at its own 
expense, for a personal attendance course 
under the Masters, and pays these students 
a salary of not less than $60.00 a month 
for living expenses, while here. In other words, 
thoroughly fits them for the battle of life. 

For the development of social life and 
advancement, the League erects in any com- 
munity where there are sufficient mem- 
bers (from 15 up) a beautiful, commodious 
Chapter House for the sole and exclusive use 
of its members, in which to hold social gather- 
ings, etc. Upwards of fifty such Chapter 
Houses are already built or arranged for. 

These Chapter Houses are erected, fully 
and beautifully furnished, and maintained 
by the central body of the League, without 
a dc lar of expense to the local members. 

Aside from these two principal features of 
the League, the minor advantages of member- 
ship are many and varied, and any one of them 
is well worth the small effort required to 
become a member. 

Life membership, entitling the member toall 
the advantages of the whole organization, may 
be secured by any woman (or man) of the white 
race, ina few days’ or a week's time, absolutely 
without the expenditure of a single dollar. 

lf you are a young woman or young man 
seeking educational advantages that will 
enable you to command success; if you are 
a parent interested in the welfare of your 
children—you cannot afford not to know about 
the League, and what it can do for you. 

The coupon below, or a post card request, 
will bring immediately full detailed, and con- 
vincing information. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE 
7147 Delmar Boulevard University City, St. Louis, Mo. 























THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S LEAGUE 


7147 Delmar Boulevard University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, full information 

about The American Woman's League 

Nar 


Street and Number .. 
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The Amazement of the Orient 
The Delight of the Occident 


At the Seattle Exposition last year a Rug dealer 
from the Orient viewed with amazement the prize- 
winning exhibit of ‘‘ HARTFORD - SAXONY ”’ 
American-made rugs. 

He saw the exact patterns and colorings of his 
own famous Serebends, Kashmirs, Kazaks, Bok- 
haras and Ghoravans copied to the life. 

His wonder grew as he noted that the ‘‘HART- 
FORD-SAXONY’”’ was made of the same choice 
wools, had the same deep, compact pile, and the 
same peculiarity of weave which give the finest 
Orientals their remarkable durability. 

His amazement turned to dismay when he found 
the price of the ‘‘ HARTFORD-SAXONY ’’ to be 
but a fraction of the cost of the genuine Oriental. 


The Harhord-Saxony 


on your floor will give the same rich and artistic 
effect as an Oriental costing several times as much. 
It possesses the same wonderful wear-resisting qual- 
ity, Its tints mellow and soften with age, and 
through usage it acquires the beautiful silvery sheen 
which is characteristic of the antique Oriental. 
Before you make a rug purchase — 
Write for Our Free Booklets of 
Beautiful Colored Reproductions 
These booklets form a complete rug display in mini- 
ature. Numerous rugs are reproduced in actual colors 


to help you choose rugs that harmonize with your wall 
decorations, furnishings, furniture, etc. A postal brings them. 


A. B. Saxony, 41 Union Sq., New York City 





DRYING CLOTHES INDOORS 


Can be accomplished without inconvenience or expense when using the “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combined Dryer and 
Laundry Stove. Costs absolutely nothing to dry the clothes. The Laundry Stove serves the purpose of boiling clothes, 
| 5 heating flat-irons, and heats the Dryer, thus drying the clothes by 
wit would ordinarily be waste heat. Can furnish stove suitable for 
burning coal, wood or gas. 









This device is a household necessity, and is within the reach of every 
owner of a modern home. We build Dryers of any desired size and 
capacity, suitable for Residences. Apartment Buildings, Hotels or 
lnst.tutions. Write today for special circular with full descriptive 
matter and illustrations pertaining to our “CILICAGO” and 
“CHICAGO-FRANCIS” DRYERS; address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. DRYER M’F’G. CO. 
=". 381-387 Wabash Ave. or 204 East 26th Street 
Plate No. 6608 Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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The hall is connected with by a cased opening, dark 
green walls with light blue ceiling, wood finish 
dark mission. Suggest finish for floor and cover- 
ing for same, also curtains for cased opening and 
color of shades. 

The kitchen has light green walls and white ceil- 
ing, wood finish dark mission. Suggest finish for 
floor. 

Paper in bedroom, dining-room and hall is in- 
grain. What pieces of furniture would you suggest 
and what finish? I have a golden oak china closet. 


Bookease of golden « 


What would you suggest? The color of the exte 


is chrome green with yel The gla 
in front of hall is large ov 1S Must | 
drapery on it if so, wl 


With a dark wood 
a dark stain, waxed and 
finish. All the floors 
On the bedroom floor w 
rugs in colors, light « 
On the dining-room flo é 1 use a 
browns. For the hal é l suggest 
green floor covering. | irtains and shad 
it is always well for th les to be govern 








Crane’s Linen Lawn is looked upon by people who know 


as perhaps THE BEST WRITING PAPER that has 


been made. 


It is a perfectly white paper, 


bearing the 


delicate imprint of the linen fabric which gives it its 
finish, made from such carefully selected rag stock, by 
such carefully watched processes, that the resulting paper 


is absolutely white and perfectly uniform in color. 


TANCES 


a sheet of 


Hold 


inen awn 


to the light and you will note that beautiful, uniform 
texture which is the mark of a good writing paper. Try 
it with your pen, and you will find that it receives the 
writing so easily that letter-writing becomes a de ght. 


It is made in many s shhaes besides 

white. Two of these—Aeroplane and 

4 w): 8 Vintage—are new thisWinter. All first- 

‘s class dealersin stationery carry Crane’s 

ane of Linen Lawn or can get it. If you have 
TRADE MARK 


any difficulty in buyi t where 7 

you are and would like to see 

we will send them free on re I re i 
quest for them and the name of the A F Be 


dealer with whom you usually trade 








TRADE MARE 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK 





TL 





yutside of the house and they should be the 
all the windows. Match the green of your 

is near as possible, or if you prefer a lighter 
For your glass in hall door 
cru net, plain and sheer, drawn from the 

side of the oval to the center of the glass in a 


get écru linen. 


Have all the casement windows covered 
e same net, fulled on a small rod and reach- 
he sill, with a two-inch hem. For your 
oms outside of the net we would suggest 
retonne draperies in pink and blue. 
regard to your furniture, the two pieces of 
oak would look better if stained to the 
Missior’’ of your woodwork. Then have the 
ble an¢ A russet leather 
yned chair for dining-room would look well 


chairs the same tone. 


th your brown coloring, or a leather matching 
r paper in shade of brown. You will need a 
board which should match the table and chairs. 
e golden oak china closet if stained darker will 
attractive in dining-room. For your bedroom 
yu will need the three pieces, bureau, bed and 
ressing case, and two chairs. 








A BUNGALOW 


I should very much Jike some suggestions about 
olors for a small cottage home we are building, 
is a modified bungalow — six rooms, with hall. 


ith, porches, ete. The furniture we have must 
e used, so before the house is finished inside I wish 


to select paper and wood finish to harmonize. My 


iano is mahogany; all other furniture a rather 
lark oak with the exception of furniture for one 
edroom, which is old-fashioned walnut. I expect 
\l the woodwork to be stained a dark oak or Mission 
tyle, t thinking it to harmonize with a rather mixed 
lection of furniture. I should like to use the 
valnut pieces in my son’s room. What color for 
walls and floor would harmonize with the pillows, 
ollege pennants, etec., that he will want in it? 
Che other bedrooms will be strictly sleeping-rooms 
but this will be a sort of “den” too, a place to read, 
unge or smoke. 
For our living-room, 14 x 22, with fireplace at 
id, I must use a large rug I have, also heavy pot- 
tieres between this and dining-room. They are in 
hades of tan, olive green and old rose. What can 
have for wall and window draperies to suit these? 





F you haven’ ttried your hand 

at stencil work, you don’t 
what pleasure you’re 
missing; nor what beautiful 
things you’re doing without. 


know 


Devoe stencils are artistic and 
made also in two color 
lesigns; a great variety to select from. 
Devoe quality is best. 


yeautiful ; 


Stencil outfits of all kinds, simple 
r elaborate; including all the things 
ou need, and full instructions. 


Send for catalogue; address Dept. F. 


Devoe 


76 Randolph Street - - 
on and William Streets - 


Chicago 
New York 
1214 Grand Avenue - - Kansas City 
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—in your home 
—about the barns 
—on your farm 


means a hundred added comforts 
| to every member of your family. || 
No matter where you live—whether 
in a 5, 7, 9, or 12 room house—in town 
or country—an ample supply of water, 
piped to any room or any part of the 
place, is now within easy reach to | 
eliminate drudgery, heavy lifting—and 
safeguard your family health. 


feader ffater Sysfems, 


are designed for just such homes as yourown. /[ 

Be it large or small there is a Leader plant of 

a size and capacity exactly suited to your needs. " 
A Steel Leader tank in your cellar, connected 

| with your well, cistern or spring—a gas engine, 

windmill or handpump and a 

) simple, easy-to install s,s- 

tem of piping is all that 

is nocameeny. 


Sen “How I 
Piee Booklet Solved 






































the Water Supply Prob. 
lem’’— a helpful booklet. 
Mailed Free — together 
with illustrated catalog— 
upon request. Address: 


Leader Iron Works 
1404 Jasper St.,Decatur, Ill. 


Room 514, 15 Williams 8t., 
“ New York City 








Safe Sewage Disposal 


In Your Country Home 


Prominent people the country over are equipping their country 
homes with Ashley System of Sewage Disposal. It is 
exactly as effective as sewers. 


Does Away With Cesspools 
outhouses and open drains, which breed disease and menace 
health. b ne  § 100 miles of New York city alone there are 
three hundred Ashley Plants in successful operation. We will 
send you literature explaining the workings of this System of 
Sewage Disposal if you are wanting city conveniences for your 
country home. Write for it. It's free. 


ASHLEY HOUSE-. SEWAGE DISPOSAL co. 
6512 Normal Boulevard Chicago 

















A Penny Spent 


in building a warm house 


Isa Dollar Saved 


in heating it afterward 





Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt” 


makes hou-es wind and frost proof. It costs 
half as much as back-plastering and is twice 
as good. Pays for itself again and again in 
saving coal (also cold and rheumatism) bills. 
Keeps cold out in winter and heat out in sum- 
mer. A “comforter” that “tucks in” the 
whole family and keeps it warm and snug. 

If your dealer doesn’t have it, send to us 
for sample and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 























WISTWEVE 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. O8. Pat. app. for 

is the name of a new rug, handsomer, 

more desirable, and more practical than 

any other floor covering on the market. 
Twistweves come in all sizes, from 6x9 to 9x 12, 
and in a great variety of colorings: rich dark tones for 
dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, and libraries; delicate 
blue, green and rose shades for bed-rooms and boudoirs. 
Twistweves are as handsome as good carpets, but 
cost much less — about half as much as any other floor 
covering of equally good appearance. They are espe- 
cially suited to modern methods of decoration. 


AMERICAN ‘fi MATTING CO. 


141-147 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Ask your dealer for Twistweves. If he does 
not have them we will inform you where 

they can be bought. We send book of 
Twistweve patterns free. 








Is There a Fire-place in Your Home? 


Are there going to be any fire-places in your new home? 

If you build without them you will always regret it. 

While you are putting in a fire-place, get the best brick fire-place 
—that of the Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company. 

We furnish the blue-prints, and just the plain brick and orna- 
mental brick needed for the construction of all sorts of brick fire-places. 

Our sketch book, sent free upon request, will tell you all about it. 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 14, Boston, Mass. 











A SANITARY, FIREPROOF and INEXPENSIVE FLOOR COVERING 


for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, Billiard Room, Hallway 


IMPERIAL SANITARY FLOORING 


embodies all the desirable and eliminates the detrimental features of tile, hard-wood, marble and linoleum. 


It can be applied over old or new wood floors, iron, brick or concrete without expensive preparation. The 
floor is laid in plaster form and, when completed, presents a perfectly smooth, elastic, warm, non-slipping sur- 
face, without cracks or crevices to collect dirt. 


Samples and prices on request. IMPERIAL SANITARY TABLES. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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country to demand : t off ve easily over the rod. It should be divided 

and glare. ; n the center so as to draw both ways, with center 

The shades should | en { urmoniz ms half an inch wide. Outside of these net or 

the exterior of the hould be tl rim curtains, many have a silk, dimity or cre- 

at all the windows. 1 tains that are u tonne curtain reaching the baseboard, and having 

Must useTpaper, as walls are of wood and must be — put on small rods, and ed le of tk 1 deep ruffle across the top. For these another 
inexpensive. I would prefer a plain wall in a gray which are next to the glass. Then come tl mall rod must be placed above the one for the net 
een, I think, but don’t know about green in a pods on which are d Si or net curt irtain. This scheme makes a very attractive 
ee Reet Se of semenio. poisoning which hang the leng vindow, stopping roon Stain your furniture fumed oak if possible. 
joining? I will buy all new furniture for ‘this room. the sill. This mus he { For the son’s room we would advise a light tan, 
In speaking of window hangings, I notice inner jneh allowed for shrinking f time t s that would harmonize with the woodwork, and 
and outer curtains mentioned. I shall make these aid - tite rolfe is l is En oks, flags, ete., look well on such a background. 
beled a pM Lo gel get running in of the rod ( he toy M There is no danger of arsenic poisoning in the greens 


more? The long, hot summer days seem in this the slip for the rod larg ¢ the « that are used now. A soft, grayish green will be 
ttractive in your living-room and a green and blue 
* for the dining-room, with curtains of blue 








a figured ecretonne, or a plain gauzy green curtain. 
Chis green could be brighter than the living-room 


Have a rug of Scotch weave in two shades 
the blue, the furniture of fumed oak and your 
will be very attractive. 





OLD-FASHIONED SCHEMES 


Please give me as much help as possible in these 
ms Living-room: I have a two-toned green 


und old Colonial mahogany furniture. I wish 
gestions for wall paper, curtains, window shades, 
portieres, and paint. The room has extremely high 
lings, two large windows facing east and one 
I I wish to cover two walnut chairs for same 
om. This has always been a cold looking room. 
Bedrooms: Mahogany furniture, high ceilings, 
vo windows, facing north. I wish suggestions for 
vall paper, portieres, curtains, rugs and window 
ides 
Dining-room: High ceiling, two windows facing 
rtl [ have lovely old mahogany furniture, 
lots of blue and white china, also brown and white 
nd gold and copper luster. My dinner set is gold 
1d white china. I wish suggestions for wall 
paper, portiers, curtains, and paint. Can you sug- 
gest anything to seemingly decrease the height of 
the ceilings? I feel that it is an extremely hard 
partment to decorate. N. A. 8. 


With so much old mahogany furniture and china, 
would make the setting as old-fashioned as 
yssible. We would suggest that all the woodwork 
white all over the house. For the living-room 
Our display of luxurious stuffed-over Reading and Loung ve would put on the walls one of the old-fashioned 
. ‘ ts m . ~ : h a | . pay that has some green in it so as not to get 
ing Chairs in Genuine English morecco is without doubt 
the largest and finest array of furniture of this type in the 
United States. 





0 far away from the rug. There are flowered 





Where the Wear is Heaviest 


These pieces are made by most highly skilled be nglish 
workmen. The leathers are of an absolutely superlative 
grade. South American horsehair and fine down are 
used for the filling. 


The models are the types most approved in the best 
homes in England. 

The prices are the very lowest at which pieces of this qualit 

offered in this country. The chairs range from $78 to $190; sof 
match, $138 to $375. Similar models, covered in fine, soft (a1 
splendidly durable) German goatskin, at lesser prices 


An immense assortment of leather easy chairs tn 
/ f 
at the widest range of prices 


The Tobey Furniture Company FLOOR VARNISH 


re is where ““61’’ wears longer than ordinary floor finishes. Ii merges 








3 } P ith the flooring and will not chip off. “*61’’ is heel-proof, mar- proof 
CHICAG( poe abash Ave nue and va ashineton snd water: orint  Weite for Free Sample Panel finished with “61 
NEW -S cs t tit yourself. We Ss nd a booklet on floors also. 
sid ieee : sk your dealer for “61.” If he hasn't it, write to us. 


PRATT& LAMBERT VARNISHES 


_|) surnist"N.Y Established 61 Years Stven cites 
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This hall may give you some suggestions which will help in the house you are planning to build. 

Its architectural detail i; excellent and the color treatment delightful. The rough plaster of the side 
walls above the paneled oak wainscot is stained a soft shade of mulberry red, which contrasts well with 
the dull, light brown of the oak. 

Murphy Varnish Company's stain No. 216, finished with Nogloss Varnish, will 
give this beautiful effect on oak. 

Suitable artistic color combinations and furrishings cost no more than those which 
are inharmonious and crude. If you are in doubt about the wood finish, the decoration, 
and furnishing of your house, write Margaret Greenleaf, Consulting Decorator for the 
Murphy Varnish Company, and obtain practical and simple advice on the best way to 
secure artistic effects which are also comfortable, for the leact money. No charge is 
made for this service. Complete cclor schemes, with samples showing treatment for wood 
trim, wall coverings, drapery materials, etc., are supplied. 

Write today and send your floor plans, or a rough draft of same. Remember that your plan is 
individually considered. The scheme is com: ‘or you. 


This service is absolutely free. 


Miss Greenleaf may be seen at 345 Fifth Avenue, New York, between eleven and three o'clock, 
or by appointment. 

























This Grate Does Double Duty 


It Combines Perfect Ventilation with Economical Heating 


: will pay for itself in three years in fuel saved and in 
- increased heating efficiency. Heats house in Fall or 
« Spring better than a furnaceand takes about half the fuel. 


The Jackson Ventilating Grate 


- is as beautiful as the most artistic ordinary grate and affords the 
same sense of coziness and cheer; it ventilates, not with air drawn 
across the room from door and window cracks, cold, but healthfullyv 
with air drawn in from outside thru a fresh air duct, and sent into 
the room thru the register 
over the arch, fresh but 
warmed. Gain comfort and save money by investi- 
gating. Any mason can set it up from our Complete 
Plans Furnished Free. 

_ Send for Free Catalog of our wood mantels, and- 
irons, and all kinds of fire-place fixtures, as well as 
ventilating grates, with explanations, illustrations, 
full information and prices; also reference to users in 
your region. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Manufacturers * JACKSON 
47 Beekman Street NEW YORK Shuts 





Many styles of grate and 
mantels to choose from 








yeaa 4d 
GRATE VENTILATION 


it cold air currents 











Back Numbers of INDOORS AND OUT 


The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large and small Houses, 
Cottages, Bungalows, Hunting and Guest Lodges, and other Modern 
Structures, with Plans and Estimates of cost. House Altering and 
Maintenance, Building Methods and Economies, useful advice and sug- 
gestions given by experts. Gardening, Civic Art, Furnishing, Decorating 
and Collecting, Economics of Housekeeping, etc. Each issue about 7) 
pages 10x13 inches. 


We have secured a small supply, and while it lasts we will send 
twenty-three numbers — express paid-——for five dollars. Don’t delay. 
When this stock is gone, no other copies can be had. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


246 MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 





























Put a Real Fireplace 





in Your Home— 


Nothing in the world has quite the appeal of a real, old-fashioned 
open fireplace. No modern invention, no matter how perfect it may 
be from a scientific standpoint, can even begin to take its place. There 
is generous cheer and soothing comfort in the mere sight of the leaping 
flames and glowing embers that nothing else can equal. A real fire- 
place is the heart of the home. Under its magic influence, the dearest 
ties of home and friendship are knit into an indestructible fabric. 


Colonial Fireplaces 


are guaranteed perfect 





They are the result of a lifetime of effort on the part of a high grade archi- 
tect who has specialized in fireplace construction for the past 22 years. As 
far as we know, Colonial Fireplaces are the only fireplaces in the world sold 
under an absolute, binding guarantee. 


Easily installed in New or Old Homes. The unique Colonial 
Plan makes it easy to install a perfectly designed, thoroughly efficient fireplace 
in either a new or old house, and at the absolute minimum of expense and effort. 
We have simplified every step until it is now possible for you to order your 
fireplace with as little trouble as you do your wall-paper. 

<~ Special. The Colonial Improved Head is an integral part of every 
Colonial Fireplace. Every architect knows that the construction of the head or 
throat of a fireplace is vital, that if it varies from the correct design and meas- 
urements even In a very slight degree, it is apt to render the whole fireplace abso- 
lutely worthless. Usually the mason lays the brick to form the head according 
to his own ideas. We take no such chances with the Colonial. ’ 

The Colonial Improved Head is castin one piece of the finest gray stove 
iron obtainable. It is by far the greatest invention in the whole history of fire- 
place cunstruction. 





Smokeless. The Colonial Improved Head insures an absolutely smokeless fire-o” 
place. No matter what the conditions of wind or weather, the smoke all goes up the” 
chimney, never out into the room. Pa 

Perfect Draft Regulation. No stooping, no need to soil the clothes or gf Dept. 
hands in the slightest. You can regulate the draft down to the slighest fraction 7 1572 
of an inch by the mere turn of an inconspicuous thumb-screw 7 Colonial 

Economical. You get the benefit of all the heat from every bit of g@ Fireplace Co. 
fuel burned; perfect radiation to every corner of the room. ra 12th St. and 46th 

Our Free Book—* Home and the Fireplace” tells the whole 4” A¥@-+ Chicago, Mil. 
story. If vou are thinking of building, either now or in the future. of ?, Without any ob- 
if vou want to make your present home more beautiful and home o ligations, please send 
like, vou need this book. We will gladly send it to you without #@ Mme your FREE book, 
any obligations at all. It is a perfect mine of information on o ‘““Home and the Fire- 
fireplace construction. Besides, it tells all about the Colonial 7 place and full particulars 
Plan and illustrates some of the most popular designs @ sevarding Colonial F ire- 


Write Today — No need to bother with a Ys a 
letter unless you prefer -— your name and address on 4 Name 
the coupon will do. Address, Sf 

ea 


Colonial Fireplace Co. Fie nn RN ee 
Dept. 1572 re 
12th St and 46th Ave., Chicago # .-.---....--0+ 
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May We Send You This Book 















FREE? 


It contains information of vital importance to the owner of every 
country home; tells about the danger from fire; it explains why 
insurance is not protection, and shows you that it cannot replac« 
heirlooms, relics, and things made dear by association. 

It tells the various methods for protecting your beautiful hom« 
from fire, and it tells how for a smal! sum ranging from $1.50' 
$12.00 (depending upon the size, and the number of buildings) you 
can now secure absolute and perpetual! fire protection. 

This book is written by Mr. Ralph M. Stuaffen, C.E., who ha 
devoted many years to this subject. It is yours for the asking 

























To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows 
spots, water stains, dirt stains and foot-tracks 


how annoying it is to have unsight 
spoil the beauty 
ruin the 


f 


of her floors, stairs and woodwork. beauty of 


her entire home. 
Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


With 


They 


the oz/y preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations ? 
any woman Can keep her floors bright and clean — like new. 

Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly, all 
and discolorations disappear — without the slightest injury to the finish, 

Johnson's Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish — brings back its origina! beauty 

greatly improves the appearance of all floors, whether finished with Shellac, 

Varnish or other preparations. 

Johnson’s Kleen Floor is quickly applied—two hours is ample time in which t 
\. thoroughly clean the floor, wax it and replace the rugs. 


n’s Kleen I 


spots, stall 















» We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson's Kleen Floor and a package of Pre- 
‘pared Wax to be used after the Kleen Floor is applied. 
‘., 
s.C % Johnson's Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous, artistic polis! 
Je é \ does not show heel-marks or scratches and to which dust and dirt d ihere, 
‘ % It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, etc. All that is 1 ssary 
& Son 4,4 is to occasionally apply it with a cloth, and then bring toa polish withad h, 
Racine, Wisconsin “. Your floors receive harder wear than any other part of your woodwork, 
*, hence require special treatment. Kleen Floor will keep them always 


I accept your FREE . 
offer, of samples of C 
Johnson's Kleen Flo “y We want to send you, free, prepaid, samples of our 
and Prepered Wen, also ‘Kleen Floor and Prepared Wax, together with the 
Sets Mecuian Tae yy latest edition of our handsomely illustrated book 
to test the samples;and, if} find % on the ‘*Proper T reatment of Floors, Woodwork 
them satisfactory, will ask my “and Furniture.”” We attach a coupon for your 
dealer to supply me. "i convenience. 


.. S. C. Johnson & Son 


XQ Racine, Wis. 


in perfect condition, 
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~y “ The Wood Finishing Authorities *’ 


GOODSON ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 81 Point St., Providence, R.! | 














papers with leaves of green — small, quaint, old- 
fashioned designs that would be very attractive 
Then for curtains we would use 
the sheer goods like scrim, which comes 
We would make them 

two breadths, opening in the center and drawn 
ick onto rosettes of brass, the reproductions of 
We would 
carry out the same colors of curtains in the up- 
The window shades should 
First study the outside 
if you like cream-white linen shades, or pure 

or green shades, any one of them will be 

table We would 
ot lower the ceiling excepting with a wooden 
If that is not convenient, we would have 
1 narrow finish of wood painted white, and let the 
If the win- 
we would suggest a lattice 
work neatly made and painted white running across 
But we think with 
curtains full and drawn back you will find you 


in your room. 
some of 


now beautifully colored. 


which can be easily procured now. 


holstery of the chairs. 
all over the house. 


be al ke 


und 
with your color scheme inside. 
ornice 


run from baseboard to cornice. 


paper 


lows seem too high, 


the upper quarter of windows. 


will not notice the height of the windows. 
If you have a mantel we would suggest an old 


ror with gilt frame over it, and the mantel orna- 
its to correspond with the period of your furni- 
We would suggest candlesticks and sconces 

d some old prints. 
For the bedrooms we would use a paper w'th 
cream ground with baskets of flowers for one room. 
For your curtains use a soft linen with same shade 
is your wall with border of flowers, and bedspread 
to match, portieres the same shade of curtains but 
material. Use a domestic woven rug 
in tones to harmonize with the walls and curtains. 
The other bedroom being north, we would finish 


of heavier 


n yellow—a yellow paper in chambray effect 
with border of yellow roses to finish the wall at 
ceiling. Of course the woodwork here would be 
white. The rug a yellowish brown, curtains white 


dotted Swiss, the dots yellow. 
In the dining-room have the woodwork white, 
the wall covered with plain golden brown, darker 


shade lower two-thirds, real golden brown upper 


third, a rail separating them, painted white. You 
will have an attractive setting for old blue. 
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Send 

for this 
beautiful 
100-page 
Book “‘Modern 


Bathrooms” 


i 










F you want your bathroom 
to be a model of comfort, 
luxury and hygiene, send to- 
“MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS.” It will prove an invalu- 


| | 
able aid in your selection of sanitary, practical bath- 
| 


day for 





room fixtures—the kind that look best—last longest 
and cost no more than the ordinary kind. 

“M( IDERN hes ATHROOMS" explains by text 

tration the equipment of many bath- 

ves many valuable suggestions for 
, decorations, tiling, and teaches you 
» select the best sanitary system at a minimum expen- 
. Ifyou contemplate building a new home, or re-model- 
¢ bathroom in the old, this book should be your guide. 
Send for your copy today. 







Enclose 6c. postage, give name of your 
archit.ct and plumber (if selected). 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO.., Dept.S, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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THE MARCH HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


will be the Annual Gardening Number, and will be notable as the 
best issue of the magazine ever published. A few of the features 
are as follows: 

On Gardens and Garden Tradition, written and illustrated 
in colors, by Corwin Knapp Linson. Planting Trees About the } 
Country House, by Lorin O. Machin. Architectural Adorn- 
ment of Gardens, illustrated by Aymar Embury II. Water 
Lilies for Flat Dwellers, by Elizabeth A. Reed. Sun Parlors 
at Home, by J. Frances Cooke. Illustrated. Two pages of beau- = 
tiful garden pictures. The Planning, Planting and Care of a 
Small Place, illustrated by Elizabeth Bootes Clark, Landscape 
Architect. Fountains. The Home Garden, by Clarence = 
Moores Weed. The Ice House: An Interesting House near 
Philadelphia. Illustrated by Collier Stevenson. Spanish Influ- 
ence on Furniture Design, by Virginia Robie. The Pre- 
Raphaelites and Their Work, (Continued). Illustrated by 
C. R. Ashbee, F. R. I. B. A. Old China. Questions and 
{ Answers. In Metropolitan Shops. 
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MIGNONETTE, STYLE H, GRAND 


Mahogany, price, $700 
Where others have failed to build a small, yet perfect GRAND PIANO, meeting present-day requirements, 
the HOUSE OF KNABE, after years of careful research and experiment, has succeeded in producing the 
WORLD’S BEST GRAND PIANO 
In the Small Size of 5 FEET, 2 INCHES 
This instrument possesses that same matchless tone for which KNABE GRANDS have long since been dis- 


tinguished—a tone peculiar to and distinctive of all KNABE PIANOS, which carry the endorsement of the 
leading musicians of the day. 


Knabe Pianos may be purchased of any Kuabe representative at New b pp h added cost of freight and delivery. 
Wm. KNABE & Co., 437 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 39th Street 


NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE LONDON 
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THE ENTRANCE-DOORWAY 


HE most important thing about an 
entrance-door is that its purpose 


should be perfectly apparent. This 


seems so obvious that propriety of mentioning it at all may 
be doubted, and yet if one thinks about it for a moment one can re- 
member a good many houses in which the position of the entrance 


‘ 
iste Se 


Door to Our Residence, Garden City, L. I. 
Aymar Embury II, Architect 


door is by no means apparent. I know that I have stumbled around 
in the dark on the wrong piazza looking for the front door a good 
many times, and, of course, others have had the same experience. 
The doorway should be so marked that passing along the street one 
knows where to turn in. If the house has two entrances, one for 
carriages and one for foot passengers, the purposes of these should 
be so evident as to leave no room for hesitation in the mind of one 
approaching as to which to take. Of course, the most usual type 
of approach is by a straight path from the street to the front door, 
the front door being covered with a porch or treated in some 
architectural manner. This was the old colonial way of managing 
things, and in most of the colonial houses they very wisely reduced 
the piazza across the front into a mere entrance porch, keeping the 
piazza at the side for living purposes. it is by no means agreeable 
to have the piazza used both for an outdoor sitting-room and for an 
entrance: too often callers arrive when the children are “raising 
the old Ned,”’ or messengers and people delivering packages unpleas- 
antly interrupt an afternoon talk. There may be more psychology 
than architecture about this, but in spite of that, it should be very 
seriously considered. 

A large covered porch in the front, unless the same entrance is 
used for carriages and for foot passengers, is comparatively unim- 
portant. If people walk to the house in a rain-storm, covered with 
an umbrella, two minutes more waiting will not get them any wetter, 
and if the use of a cover over the front entrance disturbs the design 
it should be dispensed with. On the other hand, carriage passen- 
gers, which for the average family means people who are wearing 
good clothes they do not want to get wet, should be treated with 
more consideration, and things should be arranged to keep them dry 
while waiting for the door to be opened. Of course, rain is the 
cause of roofs on porches, the term porch applying to the platform 
and decorative treatment of the entrance doorway, to distinguish 
it from the piazza, which is really on outdoor living-room. 
™}] In the majority of houses two entrances are desirable where 
they can be arranged without seriously injuring the plan. One 
should be the old-fashioned kind at the front for foot passengers, 
the other at the rear or side for carriages. This is because it is not 





By AYMAR EMBURY II 
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have 
road across the front 
I house, which 


pleasant to 


ol the 
not only cuts into the 
, but also afford 
for de 


ns creates 


lawn 

passage 
livery wart 
> Summer 
reat deal of dust 
» road should be 
awa 


time 


Kept as tar 





rom the living part 
yf the house as pos- 
sible Where two 
roads are employed 
one for delivery 
one for carriages, 
they must be ve1 
strongly marked 
insure the use of eacl 
by its proper class of 
vehicle. It is very 
indesirable to have 
lelivery wagol 
coming to the front 
1001 and equally Door to the Kerner Residence, Babylon, L. I. 
ndesirable to have Aymar Embury II, Architect 
callers either dumped 
out at the back ent r else forced to turn around and go out 
and come in again by ther way. 
Most small hous¢ not have sufficient ground around them 
to permit of two sé te entrances; therefore, the road must 


necessarily serve botl 


from the front « 


sses, and should, as above stated, be kept 
This is pretty obvious, and yet 
it is often the obvious 
points which are 
overlooked. 

There are in- 
stances, especially 
where the house is 
set upon a narrow 
lot, that the entrance 
door cannot be placed 
on the front of the 
house, but must be 
set to the rear of the 
living-rooms. The 
path leading to it 
should be exceed- 
ingly well defined in 
a case like this to 
mark the approach as 
strongly as possible 
and avoid any pos- 
sibilities of confusion. 

A vestibule is de- 
sirable where the 
entrance is situated 
on the windy sides of 
the house, so that in 
winter two doors 
may be interposed 
between the outside 
and the _ interior. 
Where no vestibule 
is found in the plan 
the common arrange- 


away nouse. 


House at Waterwit 
Lyman A. Ford, 


h, New Jersey 
Architect 
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ment is a storm-door. This is too often 
built without any regard to the design of the 
house. Storm-doors can be as a rule arranged 
to fit and harmonize with the entrance-door 
instead of the usual ugly wooden shed, which 
through half the year remains a blemish 
upon the front. 

The porch of the Lyman house has had 
such a glass enclosure made to fit between 
the columns, so that its appearance in winter 
is fully as attractive as in summer. The 
glass is made in small panes like the lights 
in a colonial window, and the whole effect is 
a good one 

The porch of the Orr house is recessed into 
the body of the house and a similar glass 
enclosure is made to fit across the front to 
protect the entrance from storms in the 
winter. In this particular house there is a 
carriage entrance at the rear, and the one in 
front is used for persons walking to the house 
only. This recessed piazza is a means of 
avoiding an ugly protuberance on the front 
of a house where a covered entrance is a 
requisite, and does it without breaking up the 
strong horizontal lines of the cornice so 
essential to the design. 

One of the most interesting entrances of 
which I have knowledge is that of the 
Bartlett house. The house is built around 
three sides of a court, which is used in the 
summer time as a general sitting and loung- 
ing room. The main entrance, therefore, 
very properly leads to this as well as to the 
interior. This kind of entrance in England 
is, I believe, called ‘‘the dog trot,’’ and 
although very seldom employed in America 
seems well worth while. Aside from its 








Entrance to the A. C. Bartlett House, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
Howard Shaw, Architect 


interesting method of affording an entrance to the house, it is 


remarkable for its exquisite design. 


The pavement, laid in rough 


slabs with wide mortar joints, is both unusual and beautiful, and 








Door to the Starr Residence, Tenafly, N. J.' 
Aymar Embury II, Architect 


that they are not strong enough to resist burglars. 


inherited. 





the whole treatment 
of the hood and the 
bay trees and the 
trellis on either side 
is entirely charm- 
ing. 

Bay trees in tubs 
form a simple and 
expressive means of 
decorating an en- 
trance; the Kerner 
porch, for instance, 
would be much im- 
proved by their use. 
This latter porch 
has glass doors, re- 
peating the design 
of the French win- 
dows in the rooms 
on either side, which 
open into a vesti- 
bule from which 
solid doors lead to 
the hall. Many 
people have an un- 
reasoning fear of 
glass entrance 
doors, thinking 
This is 


Our ancestors lived in masonry houses where the 


windows were too small to permit the passage of a man’s body, 


and the door was the most vulnerable point. 


strengthened to resist attack to the utmost. 


It was, therefore, 


Nowadays one often 


sees an entrance- 
door of solid three- 
inch thick oak, be- 
fore which a burglar 
would throw up his 
hands in despair, 
and (having a little 
joke) turn and get 
in the glass window 
beside it. Even in 
this new country, 
tradition is a hard 
thing to overcome, 
and we have in con- 
sequence many 
wooden __ entrance- 
doors, which were 
they of glass would 
not only afford 
light, often much 
needed, to the hall 
behind, but would 
improve the ex- 
terior design. 

The same type as 
that of the Kerner 
house is the little 
colonial entrance 
porch to the Starr 
house. There is 
here no shelter at 
all, and yet both 
the owner and the 
architect agreed 
that it was well 
worth while to do 








Door to the Lyman Residence, Englewood, 


N. J. Aymar Embury II, Architect 
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without it for the sake of a doorway 
thoroughly in harmony with the 
remainder of the house. The door 
itself is the familiar “Dutch” type, 
the upper half opening separately 
from the lower half. This, too, is 
traditional and was originally de- 
signed for defensive purposes. It 
has, however, merits of its own, in 
that the upper portion may be left 
open in warm weather, while the 
lower half keeps dust and dirt from 
blowing in the house. 

A combination of driveway and 
garden entrance is seen in the 
Peters house. This house has a 
hall running straight through, and 
the entrance for foot passengers is 
on the other side. Across the rear 
runs a drive leading to a covered 
terrace, which is both part of the 
garden treatment and of use as an 
entrance. The broad overhang of 
the eaves constitutes the only rain 
protection, and, as in the neighbor- 
hood where this house was built 
the storms are mainly from the 
other side, is sufficient. 

A unique type is the entrance to 
the house at Waterwitch. Here 
a baleony above acts as a hood over 
the door, and the doorsteps follow 
the curved design of the entrance 
bay. The house was executed in cement in 
the Spanish style, and the lovely details that 
may appear somewhat forced in a house on 
the Atlantic seacoast are so well designed 
and executed as to be worth while, regardless 
of other conditions. The doorway is the 
part of the house most used and in conse- 
quence closest observed. A good entrance 





Garden Entrance to the Peters Residence, Garden City 
Aymar Embury II, Architect 


will redeem an ugly building, and conversely 
& poor one will ruin a otherwis« 
beautiful. No one needs to be told t 
make it as beautiful as means will allow 
but the purpose of this article will be ful 
filled if it assists the reader to express to 
his architect his thoughts on its position a1 
character. 


house 


ifinite forms of ornament. 
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T is the high privilege of the true 
craftsman that he may make useful 
objects beautiful, and in so doing in- 
crease their usefulness, wrote Mrs. Sarah 

W. Whitman. I purpose very briefly to 
consider this privilege, and some of the ways 
in which it may become more widely under- 
stood and availed of, for it is very evident 
to-day that the impulse toward handi- 
craft in our country is a very strong one: 
that, east and west, purely commercial work 
in useful objects is found to be dull, lifeless, 
and wholly wanting in the higher pleasures: 
those pleasures which are indeed quite as 
essential as the first and more practical sat- 
isfactions, as we know from daily experi- 
ence that man “cannot truly live by bread 
alone.”’ 

For purposes of practical illustration, 
let us take the cup as a utensil of the first 
necessity in human life. In the beginning 
of things man must have held his hand to 
catch the falling water and quench his 
thirst; using next, perhaps, a large leaf in 





= 





which water could be held a moment; and 
then, on from that time, he began forming 
new vessels from the varied substances he 
came across,—straw, bark, and hollowed 
wood. Now, as we look back, we find the 


‘remains of primitive cups in endless variet} 
Cups made of dried earth before the process 


of firing clay was understood, or of tightly; 
woven rushes; then the long succession 
earthen bowls, then glass and china bowl 


last, cups of iron and the precious metals 
Utility was always the / 


st reason for mak 


ing all these drinking utensils, but in the 
very earliest stages of their use, we trace 
the rude beginnings of something done for 
beauty’s sake; some charm in the curve of 
the cup’s lip, some ornament which would 


add to the pleasure of its use. Nor was 
this a temporary condition, for with th 
development of man came the knowledg: 
of his permanent place in the world as a 
tool-using animal; delighting in the result 
of his use of tools, and bent on turning this 
use to ever finer and finer activities. This 


cup that he made, for his own use 
would be excellent and even beauti- 
ful perhaps; but suppose he made, 
or caused to be made, a cup which 
should be a fit gift for a friend, 
then there would enter in a yet 
greater excellence and beauty. Or 
further yet, in the process of de- 
velopment, when his religious life 
began to quicken within; still we 
shall find that the cup was used to 
pour libations to the early gods, and 
to be employed in many ways in 
high religious ceremonials. All these 
uses, all this significance, belong 
with that simple object of every 
one’s use, the cup, because it has a 
primary and permanent use where 
man is found. 

Let us then consider a moment, 
what elements are necessary for its 
production as a bit of handicraft. 
[ts shape is naturally round, rather 
than square, for instance, because 
it is easier to grasp and easier to use. 
In many cases a handle is con- 
venient, in many cases a lip. It is 
of every variety of size, for the 
liquids which are poured from it 
vary from a few drops of rarest wine 


»L.1. tothe heavy “mess of pottage” of 


daily life. It is made in our day 
from almost every material. In the 
ter of decoration it lends itself to almost 
What then are 
me of the laws which shall regulate the 
aking and modification of this little vessel, 
precious and individual, and at the same 
me so universal? 
How easy it is to say this, how difficult 
achieve it! But it is possible to name 
ie laws to which the true craftsman must 


how fidelity. 


1. The law of proportion: by which bowl, 


ip, and handle must all be in scale with 


ich other. 

2. Symmetry, or the perfection of outline. 
3. Material: which dictates uses and 
ethods of structure. 


4, Color, ornament, and texture, all 


lements of beauty when used in harmoni- 


is relation with the structure and uses of 


he cup. 


Such are the guiding laws, and within the 
fe control of everlasting principles like 
ese lies infinite beauty, depending upon 
e skill, fidelity, and love of the craftsmen. 
Sometimes it seems as if some little use- 
il cup, of the most chastened oriental 
mplicity, devoid of ornament and main- 
iining only the severe beauty of line and 
xture, was the most perfect example. And 
cain, Benvenuto Cellini once designed a 
slice, which he made of gold and silver, 

for the religious uses it should fulfil. 
d as he worked upon it he carved into it 
whole company of angels and enriched 
with every precious device, until, like a 
wer, it became a thing of perfect beauty, 


nd will ever be a matchless gift to the 


orld. Yet was the usefulness of this cup 
no wise impaired. 

Thus we see the scope and infinite variety 
hich lie within the true craftsman’s reach. 
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“ EVER for one moment forget that 
the artificial features of a design 
are not objects to be desired in 
themselves, that they are rather 

the impedimenta of the undertaking,” once 

said Frederick Law Olmsted, the greatest 
landscape architect that America has yet 
produced. 

If more people, in planning a home, would 
keep this in mind, there would be fewer of 
the excrescences that one so often sees — 
fewer of the pretensions and glaring effects 
which attempt to arrest the eye by their very 
unusualness. Why attempt, in a space of, 
say, three acres, to transplant a bit of Eng- 
land or Italy, that cannot harmonize with 
its surroundings? 
Our own America is 
beautiful and _pic- 
turesque enough, and 
we only need aid a 
little in covering up 
the unlovely places 
which time has worn, 
by adding a greater 
beauty of foliage to 
its natural features, 
so that it may seem 
to have grown spon- 
taneously, without 
betraying the art 
spent upon it. 

The placing of the 
house, with regard to 
exposure and sun, is 
of the first import- 
ance, as also the rela- 
tive proportion of the 
living part of the 
grounds to the ap- 
proach and _ service 
parts. Keeping the 
living portion dis- 
tinct from the other 
two is an English 
custom fast gaining ground in this country, 
affording, as it does, privacy to its inmates. 
Approximately two thirds of the grounds 
should be given to this living portion, reserv- 
ing one third to the other two. 

Walks and drives are not merely thorough- 
fares, but are a matter of landscape improve- 
ment, and should be laid out with a view to 
the location of the house and to the con- 
venience of the route to be used, as, for 


Interest. 


instance, they may curve towards the 
station. They should be beautiful, but not 


important, as the eye sees it, and must 
always have a reason for any curve or devi- 


An Effective Massing o 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


Landscape Architect 


ation, perhaps a bowlder, perhaps a group 
of trees; and if by any chance there must 
be a curve, because of a steep grade or other 
conditions, without the obvious need of it, 
then art must step in and supply that need. 

Whether a formal or an informal arrange- 
ment of planting is to be carried out must 
depend upon the style of the house, but 
many, in fact most of the houses of a suburban 
place call for an informal treatment. The 
two styles do not generally mix, except 
perhaps in the transition of the more formal 
planting about the house —if the archi- 
tecture should call for it — to the more in- 
formal arrangement of the distant portion 
of the grounds. But this merging must be 


most carefully done. 
There are two main objects to be con- 





sidered in planting. First, to screen all 
unsightly objects, whether a dilapidated 
house or barn near at hand, or smokestacks 
and factories in the middle distance. This 
is quickly done with some of the faster 
growing trees and shrubs, as the willows, 
the ever useful Lombardy poplar, or the 
European mountain ash or rowan tree 
(pyrus aucuparia), mixed in with some more 
permanent plants. These can later be cut 
away after the slower growing ones have 
made the proper growth. 

The second thing to be accomplished is to 
attract the attention in the direction of the 
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f Trees, Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants, Giving Variety and 
Note how the Barn seems to nestle into the Poplars 





best views, and‘to give those views, if pos- 
sible, a more harmonious setting and proper 
foreground. Sometimes a view is too pan- 
oramic and needs to be restricted in some 
way, needs to be given some object or objects 
by which the eye can measure the distance. 
Some combination of pyramidal and round- 
headed trees, either in the immediate fore- 
ground, or in the middle distance, perhaps 
may do this; or, if the house suggests it, 
the spiry, tapering lines of our native red 
cedar, or again the Lombardy poplar may 
be just the thing. An attractive sky-line is 
always a point of interest, and sometimes, 
one might almost say, the making of a place. 
It either leads the eye onwards or restricts 
its view, according as to whether its use is 
for a screen or just the framing of a picture. 

Then comes the important question of 
boundaries — what material to use, whether 
iron, wood, a mass of flowering shrubbery, 
or none at all. In many cases there is no 
need for a_ visible 
boundary; that is, if 
one’s neighbor has an 
attractive, well-kept 
place. A boundary 
may restrict the eye 
too much and give 
an awkward aspect 
to some of our ill- 
shaped suburban 
lots. 

But if a boundary 
is necessary, or good, 
there is nothing more 
beautiful than an in- 
formal planting of 
our own flowering 
shrubs, in which 
America is so rich. 
A curving line, with 
bays and promon- 
tories filled in with 
shrubs of different 
heights and color of 
foliage, with perhaps 
a few small trees 
mixed in, is very 
lovely at all times 
and can be selected 
to show a mass of flowers throughout the 
season. There are many of these trees ap- 
propriate to an ornamental shrubbery, as the 
flowering dogwood (cornus florida), both red 
and white, the silver bell tree (halesia 
tetraptera), the early flowering crabs, pears, 
and apples, the sumaes, if one wishes a bold 
note, the white fringe tree (chionanthus 
Virginica), the salt tree (haltmodendron 
argenteum), and the sorrel tree (orydendrum 
arboreum). There is nothing so quick in 
effect as massed shrubs, as they give pro- 
tection to one another, and become estab- 
lished soon after planting. 
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A Border of Flowering Shrubbery Still in its Youth, Showing 
Undulative Effect of Bays and Promontories. 


of Tulips are not Desirable 


In planting about a house one must con- 
sider the best aspect of the house and leave 
that part exposed as a permanent note, 
covering up as nearly as possible all unsightly 
construction work, as foundations, walks 
and paths, and framing in the whole as 
though it belonged and had always been 
there. 

The selection of plants one would make 
for a suburban place depends upon many 
things. The exposure of the lot affects the 
choice and location of plants, and the season 
of the year the house is to be occupied con- 
trols the choice of the flowering plants. Also 
whether one is willing to pay for the more 
expensive evergreens, or can only afford the 
cheaper native shrubs. The evergreens are 
lovely without a doubt, but not by any 
means necessary, except perhaps where the 
house is occupied the year round. But 
even then one can get a charming effect 
with deciduous trees and shrubs which bear 
brilliant red fruit and retain them late into 
the winter; indeed, many of them can be seen 
still clinging in the spring when the leaves 
are pushing forth. 

A few which hold their berries the longest, 
are the Japanese barberry (berberis thun- 
bergit), the black alder or winterberry (ilex 
verticillata), the bitter sweet (celastrus scan- 
dens), that one sees so much in the woods 
and roadsides of New England, our common 
hawthorne (crategus arnoldiana), the bay- 
berry (myrica cerifera), the American holly 
(ilex opaca), and the scarlet thorne (crategus 
coccinea). ‘To be sure, these all are enhanced 
by a background of a few evergreens, to 
bring out the brilliancy of their color. 

These same red berries have the double 
merit of attracting our fall and winter birds. 
I once saw a forlorn mocking-bird grow sleek 
and fat and able to withstand a northern 
Massachusetts winter, by feeding upon the 
tiny red berries of the rosa multiflora. It 
probably had something else, for one day it 
was found picking the seeds out of a pitch 
pine cone, still it spent much of its time on 
the rosebush. 

Be careful of your specimen trees — 
those objects that stand out as exclamation 
points. They tend to dwarf a small place, 


other hand a measur- 
ing pole may be a thing 
to be desired; for in 
stance, if one has a lot 
which is long and nar 
row with a slope which 
foreshortens its length 
to the eye. Then one 01 
two specimens placed 


in good relation, one 
to the other, may give 
The Beds the eye a chance to 
realize the distance 





A Skyline in Wilder Parts. Note how the 
Oak to the Right Helps the Eye to Meas- 
ure and so Gives Greater Seeming Dis- 
tance to the Picture 


and extent of the 
sweep. 

To-day every tree, 
shrub, and herbaceous 
plant seems to have 
its own particular pest, 
whether because of 
much cultivation, or 
introduction from 
other countries — per- 
haps a little of both — 
is hard to say. At 
any rate the fact re- 
mains, and we have to 
fight it as best we 
may. But there are a 
few good sturdy shrubs 
which even yet are 
said to be pest free, 
and are in consequence 


Rhododendrons 
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acting as measuring 
rods, and giving theeye 
a chance to perceive 
the size of a stretc! 

»f lawn, whereas with- 
out it the eye may be 
betrayed into seeing 
much more than is 
eally there. On the 


bloom later that same summer. 


L 


joy to the man of limited means who is 
lanning himself a home. Some of these 
re the burning bush (ewonymus Americanus), 
Japanese rose (rosa rugosa), one of the bush 
yneysuckles from Japan (lonicera morrow), 
he oriental plane tree (platanus orientalis), 
e Japanese sumac (rhus semi-lata), and the 


Japanese snowball (viburnum plicatum). 


\ plant of low stature can very easily be 
‘eated by amateurs with little danger of 


harming it, if done when it is dormant, but 


r trees and some of the taller shrubs it is 
ways best and cheapest in the end to call 
a professional sprayer. This also holds 
ie in the matter of pruning of big limbs 
trees. So much ill-done pruning brings 
isease and perhaps death to an otherwise 
ilthy tree, by making a rough, uneven 
it, in some eases far from the main trunk, 


vhere water may lodge and decay the wood, 


pping the strength of the tree, and making 


t a fit subject for a blight of some sort. 


The pruning of flowering shrubs depends 
their time of bloom. If they flower late, 
rune in the spring as early as possible. - If 
eir flowering period is spring and early 
immer then prune immediately after they 
uve finished blooming. One third of the 
lowering wood is the general rule, but in 
» case of spireas and deutzias all of the 
lowering wood is best. One hears many 
plaints of spireas becoming straggly 
nd not blooming well, but if they have 


plenty of food and are pruned severely there 


nothing more beautiful than their mass of 
ming flowers. 
“Another essential often neglected in a 
hrubbery is the pruning of the old seed pods, 
nd this applies to the herbaceous garden 
well. If the seed pods are allowed to 
main the plant must of necessity mature 
ose seeds, all of which takes from the 
urishment of the plant. Whereas, if they 
cut off as soon as the flowers have 
led the plant has that extra strength to 
t into its roots for the following year, and 
many cases will give a second season of 
The lark- 
ur (delphiniwm) and spirea (thunbergit) 
e particularly fine in this respect, and 
though the spikes of the larkspur are not 
tall there is a good bushy mass of bloom. 
(Continued on page 74) 





Along a Walk. Framed in with a Back- 
ground of Trees 
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THE ITALIAN ANCESTRY 
OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 


The Fifth of a Series of Articles on Historic Styles in Furniture and Their 
Influence on Modern Designing 


corner cupboard to a cabinet of the 

Italian Renaissance, but their relation- 

ship, though distant, is well established. 
They are remote kin, claiming descent 
through a long line of ancestry which, if 
we cared to go back far enough, would show 
a very early origin. Investigation would 
lead back to the days of Grecian ornament 
and give point to the adage that there is 
nothing new under the sun. Other styles 
could be brought into the circle and the 
story, all told, would be a long one. 

History in design repeats itself and certain 
motives appear over and over down through 
the centuries until they are so well known 
that they are scurcely 
noted. Certain bits § 
of ornament, like the 
acanthus leaf, the 
egg-and-dart border, 
and the Greek fret, 
are ever present in 
architectural details, 
in furniture, and in 
many small articles 
of daily use. The 
acanthus_ especially 
crops up in myriad 
ways, and is with- 
out doubt the most 
famous leaf in exis- 
tence. We see it in 
the high posts of 
colonial bedsteads, 
in the legs of Louis 
XVI chairs, in the 
moldings of marriage 
coffers of the Renais- 
sance, and coming to 
mightier things, in 
the ornamental de- 
tails of many public 
buildings. It is not 
always depicted in 
the same manner, 
but its identity is 
unmistakable, and its 
personal history would fill a book. Wherever 
there is a return to the classic, the acanthus 
promptly makes its appearance. It was 
prominent in Greek and Roman decoration, 
appears again in the Renaissance, and 
assumes great importance in the great 
French styles of the eighteenth century. 
Other leaves there are and beautiful ones, as 
the oak, the horse chestnut, and the bay, but 
the old designers made use of them sparingly, 
depending on the long foliated acanthus for 
the desired effect. 

Webster defines this leaf as a genus of 
herbaceous prickly plants, found in the 


|: may seem a far cry from a colonial 
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south of Europe, Asia Minor, and India. The 
Greeks and Romans discarded the prickles 
but retained the foliations. In Renaissance 
ornament the leaf is used in a more flexible 
way, the indentations are deeper and more 
rolling, and the leaf lies less closely to the 
background. Colonial designers gave it great 
reserve, a formality seldom found in Renais- 
sance treatment and often lacking in the early 
classic manner, as if they were trying to out- 
Greek the Greeks, as they often did. Even 
the four-poster bedstead shows the carved 
acanthus demurely outlining the posts — 





A Sideboard in Chippendale Style with Chairs to 


no exhuberant Renaissance fancies, never 
for a moment the turnings and twistings 
beloved by the Louis XV craftsmen when 
they went in for the acanthus, nor yet the 
heavy ponderous leaf of the Louis XIV style, 
nor quite the delicate severity of the Louis 
XVI handling —but a simpler, plainer 
acanthus, robbed of some of its beauties, it 
must be confessed, but always splendidly 
subservient, never a means to an end, and 
never, as is often the case with the French 
rendering, existing merely for its own sake. 
Take the bedpost, which, if less interest- 
ing than the dower chest, has the advantage 
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of being common enough to make a good 
illustration, and trace it through its several 
phases of mid eighteenth century, late eigh- 
teenth century and early nineteenth. We 
find the leaf in three or four guises but 
always quite simple. American Empire de- 
signers gave it a spirited handling but 
always kept it quite flat. The post was 
always a post — carved in low reliefj— 
never a carved acanthus with an excuse of a 
post underneath. So it is with other pieces 
which we call colonial. Many of the fine 
eighteenth century chairs of our drawing- 
rooms have the acanthus, but we hunt a 
minute to find it. We have scarcely recog- 
nized it as such, it is so much a part of 
the construction. So 
t ll also with the fine old 
f sofas of like period, 
4 if we are fortunate 
enough to possess 
e such. Here we find 
the leaf used more 
in the Louis XVI 
manner. The legs 
are usually straight 
and the acanthus is 
flat and has a greater 
elegance than its 
companion on the 
bedstead, but both, 
if we look a second 
time, are admirably 
adapted to their re- 
spective places. 
Illustrating the point 
in hand are the pic- 
tures of old pieces 
given here. The bed- 
stead has_ several 
classic details inher- 
ited via the Renais- 
sance, the leaf as 
mentioned, the 
rosette, and the 
honeysuckle, — the 
latter the Greek an- 
themion —here serv- 
ing the humble position as ornament to a 
bedpost, but boasting a lineage dating back 
to the early temples of Greece. As an 
ancient and honorable, the anthemion is (to 
speak unclassically) a close second to the 
acanthus, and it had an architectural im- 
portance which the acanthus did not possess. 
It was the usual antefix of Greek buildings 
and was also used in the pediments of Greek 
temples. 
_ The honeysuckle is especially interesting 
in connection with the American Empire 
side of the colonial question, for it is a fre- 
quent detail in brass decorations. The 
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designers of the French Empire gave it special 
honor, together with the laurel leaf, the bees, 
the torch and wreath, and other Napoleonic 
emblems. The furniture makers of the 
American Empire or late so-called colonial 
were particularly happy in the way they 
sifted, sorted, discarded, and accepted French 
details. They had no especial use for the 
Sphinx, which after Napoleon’s Egyptian 
campaign was given great prominence by 
French craftsmen, but they welcomed the 
eagle, to be sure an American bird quite as 
much as Roman or French, and they seized 
with real art—and craft —such details 


as the honeysuckle, Greek fret, and numerous 
borders which harked back through the 








A Modern Door Showing Classic Details 


Renaissance to ancient days. They were 
especially successful in the legs and supports 
of furniture things; winged feet and eagle 
talons and balls and claws. Tables of this 
period often show a rounded column rising 
from a base, supported by very spirited 
talons, while on many sofas, the winged feet 
are a beautiful accessory. Rosettes carved 
in the wood or chiseled in brass are often 
present and the same piece will occasionally 
show the honeysuckle and the acanthus. 
As there are in this country ten examples of 
American Empire to every one of Chippen- 
dale or Sheraton, it is interesting to study 
the various “‘points,’”’ and if you have the 
opportunity, to compare them with Renais- 
sance pieces. 

The bedstead of our illustration is Amer- 
ican Empire, the sofa of the other picture 
is a pattern beloved by Sheraton and, quite 
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consistently, Louis XVI 


S48 ec 
suggestion. Bothof those | at.) . ga ny : 2 
famous French st we 4" By, > 
Louis XVI and Empire DS ” ite F 44 ‘ 
are decidedly classi it OL a eee 
are interpreted in a ; - ; 
ent way. There 


greater wealth of ornam« 
in Empire furniture 
more varied treatment 
the sideboard illustrate 
seen an unusual des 
probably made t 
and containing detail! 
tirely classic. Chip} 
dale occasionally m 
these — sideboard-tal 
never real 
the Sherer and Sherato: 
sense, and the present 
example is ver) 
in his “‘grand mani 
robbed of its French ex 
uberance, for it 
remembered that much of 
this famous designer’s im 
portant work is decided! 
Louis XV in chara 
This phase of the Chi; 
dale stvle we do not of 
see in America. We kn 
him best by his chairs 
which, with the except 

of his ribbon backs, are Aa 
quite simple. The chair 

illustrated with the side table are unus ets. 


. 1 
sidel Oaras 
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American Empire Bedstead 


The ball-and-claw was of many 





fine ribbon backs, not as fanciful as Chip) ypes and its history could be spun through 
dale often made them. They show the fin ges. Probably its later manifestation in 
“shell knee” almost an nthus here he form of an eagle’s talon holding a small 
a leg that ends in a tight 1 scroll \l was more like the original dragon’s-claw- 
the ball and claw often see! chairs of t nd-pearl than many of the intermediate 
type. tages. One vigorous rendering is a real 

Of all furniture accessories which we w — supposed the bear’s — holding a large 
colonial, few are so ancient as the ball-a ball. Then there is the plain ball slightly 
claw. If it be true that it is an evolutior ttened, older than the ball-and-claw, so 
the claw of the five toed dragon holdit as Europe is concerned, which was used 
pearl, it is classic of so early a date that cupboards, chests, presses, and cabinets 
origin is buried in a misty past. Via Holla the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
it is supposed to have reached English sho iries, and followed closely on Gothic 


and to have landed at the opportune emes, though quite independent of them. 
when the bandy leg was first m one of the Renaissance accessories 
appearance and a terminal was b was especially popular on the con- 
The bandy or cabriole leg was a most imp nent. It does not seem to have been used 


1KINg was 


idly needs icl 


tant acquisition and gave to Chippendale uch on English furniture. 
his contemporaries one of their most valu In thinking of the Renaissance there 


flashes before the mind 
a period of such heroic 
achievement that to 
speak of a chair leg 
or a table top seems 
almost an impertin- 
ence, and yet during 
this golden age of en- 
deavor nothing seemed 
too small to receive the 
attention of great de- 
signers. 

“During that per- 


iod,’’ says John 
Addington Symonds, 
“the entire nation 


seemed to be endowed 
with an instinet for 
(Continued on page 74) 
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An Eighteenth-century Sofa Showing the Acanthus Leaf 


A HOUSE ON A HILLTOP 


ERE is a beautifully situated cottage, 

which is interesting to study, both 

for its peculiar position and on 
account of its excellent plan and 
straightforward exterior. This house is the 
work of Henry Atterbury Smith, of New 
York, and represents an interesting type of 
stucco. Two years ago the location was a 
hard looking place, but one that offered an 
exceedingly fine view; the surface sloped 
rapidly toward the view and it was quite 
difficult to determine 
how much would have 
to be cut away in the 
rear to effect an en- 
trance for carriages, 
in fact it was diffi- 
cult to imagine an 
entrance of any kind. 
The house now 
seems to be well 
placed and well plan- 
ned to fit its position. 
Soon a wealth of 
beautiful shrubbery 
and vines will soften 


some of the severe 
lines and the lawn 
trees will take on 
agreeable propor- 
tions. 


Let us turn first to 
the plans and study 


them in connection 
with the approach. 


It is noted that one 
enters from the rear, 
giving an unob- 
structed green sward in front of the house to- 
ward the view. This is a most desirable 
condition, although a certain prejudice seems 
to exist against it among some people. 

From the vestibule one enters the staircase 
hall, to which the servant has access from the 
butler’s pantry by a little pass door. This 
stair hall is not large or wasteful; it is well 
proportioned and comfortable. On the left 


























First Floor Plan 
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one enters the library or reception-room, 
according to how this room is to be finished 


or used; but a room of this kind — any room, 


whether large or small — is quite necessary in 
addition to the living-room and dining-room. 
Near this room and under the stairs is the 
coat-closet and lavatory. 

The living-room is to the right upon enter- 





The Main Entrance 


ing. This is a well shaped, comfortable room, 
with dark stained woodwork and having dark 
green walls. This makes a cheerful room all 
the year around; the porch does not darken 
it to any extent. 

The dining-room has all the exposure pos- 
sible to it; it has no fireplace, for one seldom 
uses wood logs in a dining-room and really 
the living-room fire can be heard and partly 

seen. There are dis 
advantages to a dining- 





tht 




















room fireplace, and the advantages of the 
wall space which one gets by omitting it are 
many 
Many are the afternoon teas, lunches, and 
suppers served on this porch, which can be 
entered from both the living-room and the 
dining-room, and which is, 
bered, away from the 
toward the beautiful view. 
The kitchen and pantry are well placed; 
one hardly knows that there are servants in 
in this house, 


it is to be remem- 
publie gaze and 


SO 
sound-proof is this 
arrangement. 

The library _ fire- 


place and the kitchen 


range use the same 
stack. The laundry 
is in the basement. 


The servants’ porch 
is quite large enough 
to seat four or five 
servants, and here 
they can enjoy them- 
selves without dis- 
turbing the rest of 
the house. 

The second story is 
very agreeably plan- 
ned, largely because 
of the arrangement 
of suites, each with 
its bath. The main 
bedroom, with its 
dressing-room, comes 
over the living-room 


below. This is a very 
convenient arrange- 


ment, for a maid can assist with the madam’s 
toilet without being too much in the way. 
The adjoining connecting chamber is_ nicely 
arranged for a child; all can be shut off from 
the rest of the house by means of a rolling door. 

The other end of the house is comfortable 
for guests; here they can retire when they 
without disturbing the rest of the 
household. There is a door in the hall which 
is closed, giving them the same privacy en- 
joyed by the host and hostess. 


choose, 








Second Floor Plan 
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Showing the Large Porch 


It will be noticed that the secondary stairs 
extend from the cellar to the attic, where 
there are four rooms and a bath. It will 
also be noticed that the housemaid can do 
her work without entering the baths, for 


she has hot and cold water in a closet 
off the stairs. The linen-closet is light 


and well aired, a condition which adds much 
to the cheerfulness of domestic routine. 

The second-story balcony is a vantage 
point from which a beautiful view can be 
obtained, and during the day this balcony 
is put to excellent and varied uses for beating 
rugs, brushing clothes and one thing and 
another, that only an experienced house- 
keeper can think of. 

The woodwork of the second story is 
painted white, the trim is flat with but few 
projections, giving an exceedingly clean and 
roomy appearance. The woodwork on the 
first story, including the floors, is stained 
throughout. 

The exterior is stuecoed on iron lath and 
left a natural color; the shingles are stained 





similar property 


ind the v der; a Jacobean cupboard in a Louis XV. 

lso a g idoir. Yet within their own _ prope 

The few breaks g main the world beautiful could not afford 
exterior ar e loss or maltreatment of either. Mal- 
reve eatment that is the term, the trans- 

é stiff an ession; indeed, the sin and retribution 

( ( And the more refined the single 

e ce cimen, the more delicate its personality, 

e intende ereater need of a milieu of apposite 


( lation. And if this be true of the exquisite 

ts fe xv much more so of the work of humble 

over! nds. I was asked the other day what I 

( feeling of ight of housing a collection of pewter 
ement London. I must acknowledge that the 

ion itself, or rather the shock due to 
y, should have provoked the only 
answer. On the other hand, I 
short 1 uld not help but think, and say in the end, 
from 1 t if the collector were a lover of pewter, 
might well be ignored, that 

wledge to be acquired by the in- 


2 a 
ire oO 1eS 
nNomaly 

biv, 


is ssiple 


indings 





. ug gence of the hobby be not jeopardized 
of verdure to assure us of an abundant There is the further argument that 
very soon, and it would m that the vices of pewter were used in London, as 


in many other towns 
throughout England, 
and that the metropo- 
lis still contains seven- 
teenth and eighteenth 
century houses where- 
in pewter undoubtedly 
held pantry dominion. 
But these habitations 
are but remnants of 
the past, and the mod- 
ernity of the London 
of to-day is too per- 
manent and universal 
to admit of the rein- 
stallation of so humble 
a ware as pewter. And 


for the reason that 
on the hilltop were | to bee single specimen of delicate art be at a 
a most attractively situated home worth) sadvantage amid surroundings that are 
careful consideration others who 


congenial to it, fashionable quarters would 
ut startle and humiliate a family gather- 














PEWTER COLLECTION 


NTOURAGE 

what a com- 

prehensive 

term; how subtle, how reasonable its 
mission; how necessary, not only for the 
happy development of all artistic impulse, 
but for the proper exposition of any work 
of art! And for the want of stimulating sur- 
roundings, how often does the initial idea 
falter, and the result of inspired effort lose its 
physiognomy in the blight of unsympathetic 
environment! Indeed, the output of all 
creative effort, if it has its source in inspir- 
ation, owes its existence also to the gradual 
or instantaneous influence of entourage. And 
this is equally true of him who repudiates 
absorption from externals; for isolation is 
an entourage as subtle and effective as is 
the companionship of exciting surroundings. 


~ By ANTONIO 


ng of humble pieces. They would hold, no 
ibt, the advantage over the solitary 
the comradeship of numbers 
mutual support — but they 
soon grow embarrassed, and in the 
| would only feel at home when the lights 
the play of embers burnishing 
eir plebeian faces. 
No—if the ware itself cannot be brought 


pE NAVARRO ! ger who ek to its original daily use—and I do not 





pecimen 


ibuting 





nself e why it should—give it at least an abode 

sorbet here before exile it held early sway, and 
his entourage stores of thoug! f obs here the old surroundings survive to offer 
tion, of digested knowledg ich kee} familiar home-coming. But let it be 
company substantially during his sol n some village or country nook, in some 
hours. The studen re, per co ttage or manor house, where the lowly 
gathers material and « isiasm from d ervice will not be snubbed by its silver 
contact with actualities. To the inani eers, where the gloss of chintz and the per- 
world, the law of harmor pplies it me of lavender still haunt the paneled 
same relative degree. Incapable of acti yoms, and where pantry and parlor have 
of self-help, they still embo things t lost their old-world intercourse and 
beauty the living so ub OF him WI o fashic utual support. 
them, and cry out muté deed pathe lo my mind—and it has occupied itself 
ally, for surroundings which invite a conf th many experiments—the shallow dresser, 
display of their charms. Else all is dis h shelves above, offers the best resting 
or bruised harmony. | e seen a | lace for a collection of plates, dishes, and 


Chelsea on an oaken dresser shrink wit! argers; a few of the smaller culinary pieces 
most human understanding. Reverse nding each their niche in the perpendicular 
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recesses at each end. For the rarer speci- 
mens, salts, spice boxes, tankards, candle- 
sticks, snuffboxes, caddies, ete., I know of 
nothing as quietly effective as the excavated 
recess in a deep wall, lined with a moss- 
green fabric which contributes a sympathetic 
background to the favored pieces. There 
is a finality about this mode of installation 
not to be found in a perambulating show-case. 
The latter proclaims a certain ostentation, 
an obvious artificiality, undiscoverable in 
the retiring recess of an embrasured wall. 
Here indeed is a shelter, a permanent home; 
while the show-case, at best, is but a trans- 
parent prison-house. It must be admitted, 
however, that whether in show-case or 
wall, the accumulation of many 
pieces, however well chosen, in a cireum- 
scribed space, will have insuperable 
disadvantage. Each specimen cries for man- 
ual examination; all call simultaneously for 
study, appreciation; and unless one be 
“swivel-eye,”’ the chorus of 
jealous competitors must be silenced by a 
very determined effort at individual exami- 
nation. A difficult task and unsatisfactory, 
the close proximity of other pieces, clamoring 
for attention, making concentration almost 
an impossibility. The result is confusion, 
an des richesses. This is but 
natural. Each specimen is the product of 
thought, care, patient labor, and the appre- 
ciation of its qualities demands, again, 
thought, opportunity, undisturbed leisure. 
Nature also contributes her protest, and her 
reprimand makes clear as well the reason 
why all “collections’”’ are necessarily unsat- 
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isfactory. In his love of beauty, or his 
desire for acquisition, the collector forgets 
that each specimen was originally fashioned 
for some particular need or use; and here 
they are gathered together in promiscuous 
array, denied their special office, spending 
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Collection 


and ending their days in cabinet adolescence. 
Obviously, the only satisfactory method is 
to acquire a few specimen pieces, and to 
place them effectively and at peaceful 
distances, in a room of congenial size and 
character. The only exception that occurs 
to me where a close congregation of pieces 
is advisable, indeed necessary, is where it 
is desired to illustrate the evolution of some 
interesting specimen. In a museum the 
conditions are different; space is precious, 
and the close location of pieces is necessary 
for purposes of education, of classification 
and chronology. In one’s own domain, if 
the specimens are allowed to increase in 
number—and they do, with all the subtlety 
and artfulness known to the “antique’”’ 
bacillus—difficulties and, what is worse, 
responsibilities increase in the same ratio. 
This is inevitable, and has ever 
since the world began. The sad man in the 
Bible is perhaps the oldest known victim of 
such complication. He had many 
sions. Church pieces should be kept apart, 
not only because of their consecrated use 
at some time of their existence, but for the 
reason that, being ecclesiastical pieces, they 
do not fraternize with their domestic con- 
Flagons, lavers, fonts, alms dishes, 
chalices, patens, cruets—if any have sur- 
vived the Reformation—may form a family 
numerous enough to complete a group of 
their own. Exceedingly rare, and rarer 
still now that the incumbents of churches 
are made aware of the law forbidding their 
sale, they deserve a place apart, some corner 
sanctuary, where they may commune un- 
restrainedly among themselves. 


been so 
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“Did you do much sight-seeing when you went 
abroad?” “No,” answered Mr. Cumrox. 
‘Mother and the girls did the sight-seeing. I had 
to put in my time finding the places where they 
cash letters of credit.’”-— Washington Herald. 
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THE FURNISHING AND DECORATING OF A SMALL BEDROOM 


T chanced that I had always been par- 

ticularly fond of lotus flowers—derived, 

perhaps, from an early appreciation of 

the beautiful, yet weird story of ‘The 
Lotus Eaters,” by Lord Tennyson — quite 
as thoroughly as my partiality followed the 
warmth of sunset and sunrise hues bordering 
upon the mysterious gray of the quiet hours 
of twilight and early dawn. 

And so it fell to my lot to occupy a bed 
chamber with one window facing east, one 
west and a big dormer to the sunny south. 

I was given the privilege of furnishing my 
own room according to my ideas, making the 
selections which suited my individual taste 
best. Accordingly I decided that my little 
bedroom should be a ‘‘lotus room,” where 
the rosy pink of that flower and the soft, 
silver, gray-green of its leaves should be the 
color scheme around which I was to weave 
my fancy, not forgetting that at dawn and 
even-tide would beam in through my east 
and west windows those entrancing rose 
hues, preceded and followed by the quiet 
gray of the early morn and the late after- 
math of twilight, which I loved so well. 
My room should be in tones of soft rose- 
pink and quiet silver gray-green. 

The lower wall was delicately tinted a 
soft shaded pink, bound by gray moulding, 
which with the unfinished article and a can 
of enamel I attained at a small cost. Above 
this a stenciled lotus design of my own on 
a soft gray background, against which were 
the pink lotus blooms with foliage of deeper 
gray-green. My ceiling was papered the 
same shade of gray as the background to the 
frieze. The entire cost of the above, then, 
amounted merely to the hire of a paper- 
hanger, together with the purchase of mould- 
ing and enamel. 

An idea, now, as to wall adornments! 
Above my door was the quotation, “There 
is no joy but calm,” and above my mantel, 
“O rest ye, brother mariners, we will not 
wander more.’’ both from Tennyson’s poem, 
and appropriate, in a certain way, to the 
atmosphere of quiet which I wished always 
to pervade my little sanctuary. These 
quotations were printed on parchment at 
my father’s print shop (and here, also, I 
was fortunate again). The moulding left 
over from bordering my frieze answered well 
the purpose of framing these two “‘preach- 
ments,” and this was but a small matter of 
expense. A very good sepia print of my 
beloved Tennyson, cast in a neat frame, 
appropriate in coloring, was another adorn- 
ment and later another quovation, ‘’T is 
hird to settle order once again there is con- 
fusion,” from the already mentioned poem, 
made its appearance in frame. 

Having been born in Alabama, another 


By ALICE THERESA APPLEY ARD 


idea came to mind, as many know the I1 


legend of the chieftain, who, after years 
wandering with his tired tribe, to find 
place of his desire, came upon this beaut 
spot, planted his staff, and exclaim 
“ Alabama,’’ meaning, ‘‘ Here we rest!”’ 
too, this should be the real meaning of 
room. I had planted my staff long sinc 


there was no doubt about my inclinatiot 
rest. 

My fireplace, an old brick one, wa 
modeled with pink tiling and gray enam 


woodwork at a several doll 
Before this I placed a hand-woven rug 
pink and gray material. There were a |} 
dozen of these rugs, 
ones, at a cost of a dollar and a half « 


Cost oO! 


comparativel\ 


scattered over the floor covering of 
terry, the whole proving very effective 
The curtains to my windows wer 
pearl-gray monk’s cloth, with pink lot 
stenciled borders. The portiére was it 
darker shade of gray with bolder desi 
going entirely around each hanging. M 
dormer window was particularly adapted t 


effective treatment with these curtains 
a window-seat, which proved also handy 


a series of receptical boxes, with gray 
pink fringe where the closings were n 
These also were stenciled 

There was a determination in my he 
that this room should be the true expone 


of complete simplicity in every detail, 
so in regard to furniture, which I desig 
according to mission ideals, and gave to 
cabinet maker, especially efficient. Ea 
article was afterwards gone over wtih gray 
enamel, the metal fixtures being wroug! 
artistically at a near-by blacksmith 
At the conclusion a prettier set of furnitu 
could not be imagined, its soft gray finisl 
harmonizing wonderfully with the rest 
the room, and all at a cost far below wh 
the usual ordinary fancy machine-mad 
outfits cost. 

Then, to complete my scheme, I secure 
some gray hand-woven linen (which might be 
considered by some expensive, but econom 
ical in the end, as it goes on lasting inde! 
nitely) for the scarfs, embroidering the end 
ina simple and easy design of lotus blossom 
The pillows for the window-seat were of thi 
same material and simply embroidered 
correspond. My bedspread, for the little 
pink iron bed, was hand-crocheted in 
cotton squares, tufted in a soft shade « 
pink, this done by a woman in our town, a1 
cost no less than a good quality Marsaill 
spread, but was much more handsome. 


shor 


Later, a little writing-desk and bookcase, 
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combined, made by the same artisan as 
before, and of the same material, held an 
important part in my room. At a more 
prosperous period the books were sent to 

binder and rebound in gray and pink 
leather. 

Then, during the summer months, after 
the realization of my little dream, a dear 
old lady, living at some distance and who was 
a personal friend, finding that the water- 
lilies growing abundantly in a large pond 
upon her splendid estate harmonized well 
with my room in color, flower and feeling, 
sent almost daily during their season, a 
large bunch of these exquisite blossoms. 
These were to me a treasure and a daily in- 
spiration, such a picture as they represented, 
this cluster of delicate pink water-lilies, with 
their soft fragrance, in my large gray-green 
vase from a famous pottery. 

[ now understand that the little Indian 
legend was very apt, that the room itself, 
in every detail, was an exponent of rest and 
Outside, the world might be a 
whirlpool of turmoil and strife — humanity 
might rangle like impatient children — but 
here, real rest fell like a benediction. I had 
what all the world was striving for — a bit of 
contentment and happiness. 

In the twilight of evening and growing 
dusk, shades of silver and gray predominated 
sufficiently to lend quiet, heralding happy 
slumbers, which some one found to be the 
greatest of nerve tonics and restorers. 

And so one may easily perceive the fitness 
and appropriateness of my color scheme. 
Then, too, the silver gray-green added just 
the necessary strength to the preceding 
tones to give energy, activity, and rebound- 
ing life to one’s feelings. 


repose. 


A CALL TO SCIENCE 


When your mourn o’er the bison that fades from 
the plain 
And weep for the dodo of yore, 
When game laws you pass in the hope to maintain 
The world’s zodlogical store; 
When the auk you’re discussing in specch of a kind 
That’s instructive, though far from succinct, 
Has it ever occurred to your erudite mind 
That the sea serpent’s growing extinct? 


Shall we lose this gay monster who gamboled about 
In a genial though cumbersome style? 
Shall we cease to salute him with welcoming shout 
As he gives us a cavernous smile? 
In the studious solitude wise men affect 
And likewise where glasses are clinked, 
Let’s organize swiftly and try to protect 
An old friend from growing extinct. 
— Washington Star. 








{lgernon Arduppe —Can’t you make me any 
better rate for room and board than what you ad- 
vertise, five dollars up? Mrs, Hamand — Yes. 
In your case it will be five dollars down.— Chicago 

nion. 
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PICTURESQUE GRANT WO 


AN HISTORIC PLACE NEAR ST. LOUIS 


NE of the most interesting estates in 
this country is Grant Wood, twelve 
miles from St. Louis, on the Gravois 
Road, once known as White Haven, 

but since renamed in honor of its one-time 

owner, Ulysses 8. Grant. The history of this 
beautiful place from the time it was “Survey 

Number Nine”’ of the early pioneer period 

of Missouri, down to the present day is full 

of romance. It also affords a striking exam- 
ple of good fortune, for each owner in turn 
has added to the beauty of the place while 
preserving as a sacred trust its traditions and 
general aspects. Nature has been prodigal 
of her gifts, supplying clear spring fed lakes, 
timber-fringed streams, and lovely grottoes; 
and man has added rustie bridges, deer 
parks, and many charming and appropriate 
buildings. Grant Wood embraces not less 
than six hundred acres of the fairest land in 

St. Louis County. The present owner is Mr. 

August A. Busch, who acquired the property 

about five years ago and to whose taste and 

means many embellishments are due. 

The land comprising this estate was 
originally settled by Captain John Long in 
1807, a Revolutionary hero under General 
Lafayette and who fought at the battle of 
the Brandywine. He was the pioneer of the 
Long family in Missouri, and the ancestor of 
General Grant’s intimate friend and adviser, 
Judge John F. Long. When Captain Long 
purchased from the government the great 
tract which was later to be named ‘‘ White 
Haven Farm,” and at a future date “‘Grant 
Wood,” it was known as ‘‘Survey Number 
Nine” and the price paid was small indeed 
in comparison with its present worth. 

Three hundred acres were given to his son 


William, who in 1808 married Elizabeth 
Sappington. William Long built the com- 


fortable home house still standing, and little 
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‘*Hard Scrabble,’’ Gen. Grant’s Log Cabin 


altered, giving the name White Haven to the 
property. 

In 1818 the house and a portion of the 
land was sold to Theodore Hunt, while Mr. 


Long and his family purchased a survey on 
the Meramec River, laying out the town of 
Fenton. Later Mr. Long returned to White 
Haven and built a house on another portion 





The East Front of the Main House 
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A Small Rustic Bridge 


of the land. This building, about a mile 
from the first dwelling, is now occupied by 
a great-grandson of Captain Long and was 
the summer home for many years of the 
Long family. 

In the meantime, Mr. Hunt’s property 
had been sold to Mr. Frederick Dent, the 
father of Mrs. Grant. Here Julia Dent was 
born, and here, later, young Grant wooed and 
won her. Mr. Dent had already enlarged the 
estate by buying additional land until White 
Haven comprised five hundred acres. One 
hundred acres were inherited by Mrs. Grant 
and on this was built that famous log cabin 
facetiously called by her father ‘Hard 
Serabble,” now one of the picturesque land- 
marks of the property. Here the young 
bride commenced her married life and here 
several of her children were born. Life had 
its struggles for the young couple, for the 
prosperity of Grant’s affairs had not set 
in at that time, and his future was little 
dreamed by either. The old homestead at 


The Veranda 


time spent thei: ers This he uch to keep it up. Under Mr. Busch’s 
Cerre Street is stil tho ownership many new buildings have been 
longer in the Dent famil Grant \ lded. It is now a country estate and the 
a lieutenant in the United States an center of an active and delightful summer 
very moderate expectations Hard § life 
ble” is the home s ome The ‘‘picture” aspect has been retained 
General Fred Grat comn is far as possible. There are many beautiful 
2arly surroundings | held in rega natural vistas which have been enhanced 
all the Grants by interesting bridges and rustie buildings. 
When Grant was president he boug {mong the number may be mentioned, 
the Dent heirs the entire property \ lub-house, a bell-tower, and a guest 
tent overseer was engaged look aft ouse. Gen. Grant’s well is also made 
grounds and make ecessary il interesting feature. Great skill has been 
ments. At this time the fine barn that shown in the undertaking and Grant Wood, 
adorns the place was built with the id as it is to-day, is a notable example of what 
running a stock far Grant’s inter wealth and taste may do in preserving and 
White Haven was deep and there are eautifving. With its buildings, old and 
in which he refers iffect its many historie and pioneer associ- 
remained in his possession until his itions and its present interesting existence, 
reverses, when it became the propert old White Haven is indeed unique in this 
the Vanderbilts. | them it w: country. Its six hundred acres, comprising 
chased by Mr. Luther H. Conn of St. ] s they do a deer park, streams and 


and he it 

















was who changed the 1 an extensive variety of trees and 
White Haven is sometimes pointed out as Grant Wood, less mu mor shrubs and elaborate gardens, give it the 
the place where General Grant was married. ative of the Grant ectio Mi racter of an English country seat which 
This is incorrect. The wedding took place took great pride in preserving the ec} the real country life of its owners does much 
in 1847 in St. Louis, where the Dents at that istics of the old place, at the same tin ) augment. 
POLISHING OLD FURNITURE Sweet oil — sparingly how g it well over with beer — made very hot — 
cellent for antique mahogany fa fl aving it to sink into the furniture over night, 
LD furniture in the care of a modern house- dipped in the oil it should be rubbed over th: lishing it in the morning with a soft duster. 
maid is often disappointing. There may the surface having | first of all well To remove the stains on furniture which is painted 
be a gloss on the old mahogany chest, Stains and spots on hogany can br i flannel moistened with kerosene will usually 
but it is the gloss of too much furniture out by dipping a cor xalic 1 and successful, while antique gilt chairs and 
polish, says The London Evening Standard. working it over the 1 neces ¢ rirandoles should be sponged with mixture of 
If the finger is rubbed along the top of a Queen Anne beeswax dissolved in juantity garlic and sulphur in order to restore the original 
table with its feather inlay and its rich coloring a of turpentine represents ther good m« sloss and brillianey. <A little sulphur should be 
smear is probably left which is not so much a sign mahogany. tirred into a pint of water and this should be poured 
of carelessness as it is of the hurry and rush to com- One of the best methods of ng old nto a saucepan kept for the purpose and boiled 
plete work which succeed in detracting from its dust it well in the firs stan nd then t r ten minutes to a quarter of an hour with four 
appearance. with a flannel dipped in xture of beesv lised garlies or onions. A brush is the best 
The less polish the better where antiques are and spirits of turpentine. Many people, hy method of applying the liquid. Another good gilt 
concerned. Old oak and other wood always never allow beeswax Jacobean ¢ polisher is that of two ounces of common salt 
require more elbow grease than applications. armchair which is richly cat und br lissolved in half a pint of water. 
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aaa WHAT THEY OFFER TO AMERICAN BUILDERS 





See Illustrations on pages 64 and 65 


O many who dwell in crowded cities, the call of the sea is 
insistent. In contrast with their hurried lives is the quiet 
of wide spaces, the breezy conflict of wind and water, and 
the merging of the horizon in an indeterminate haze of dis- 
tance and color. When to these natural elements is added the 
human interest that belongs to the relics of the great name of 
tome, we have unveiled the secret of the prestige of the Kentish 
Coast. Nowhere is this greater than in the famous Island of Thanet. 

On the edge of the chalk cliffs Mr. Arthur T. Bolton has built 
a house which is, above all, a family home. The site has been 
admirably chosen and the house so devised that, in its main out- 
look seawards, the view is untroubled by buildings. 

Beside the house wild flowers and chalk weed grow in profusion. 
Larkscliff, as the house-name, has its plain meaning. The larks, 
their song and their secret architecture, have not yet been driven 
away by man’s obtrusive building. It is obvious that such a sit- 











Plan of Larkscliff, Designed by Arthur T. Bolton 


uation as we have described demands an architectural treatment 
altogether different, both structurally and esthetically, from that 
of an inland house. The designer had to bear in mind that his 
building would be searched by every wind that blows. Just as 
the cliffs are being slowly eroded, so the salt sea would affect his 
walling, while the maximum allowance of brilliant sunshine, of 
which Thanet is so proud, calls for special provisions. In order to 
obtain the tone and texture that befit such conditions and yet 
resist the penetrating force of angry gales, without recourse to the 
doubtful merits of hollow walls, the house was sheathed in a rough- 
cast of granite and cement. The rough-cast was made of red Leices- 
tershire granite. This is not so strong as to overcome the cement 
and produce a pink effect, but modifies it to a warm and kindly 
gray. .The roofing is of Kentish tiles employed in the traditional 
way. The eaves are restricted by remembrance of the lifting power 
of the gales that search the house on all sides. The main outline 
of the building is emphasized by the gathering of the chimneys into 
two masses, which rise boldly above the roof. The broadly de- 
signed main gable is a good feature, for it tells from a distance as 
well as close at hand. The bay windows of drawing and dining- 
rooms are subdued and embodied in the general compostion of 
this gable. It is by the merging of lesser features in the main 
elements of a composition that a reasonable variety is achieved 
without any frittering away of the mass. 


An essential element in the design is the outdoor dining-room, 
which is afforded by the veranda and terrace adjoining the dining- 
room. Above it, the enclosed connecting balcony is not only a 
very practical feature, but gives a strong defining mass of shadow, 
which adds value to the design of the front. The house has grown 
round its plan, on the traditional lines which governed the develop- 
ment of the farmhouses of the county. The simple character of 
the exterior is helped and emphasized by the white-painted weather- 
boarding, which has been so judiciously used. 

Other practical features of this well-thought-out plan are” the 
children’s lavatory on the ground floor and the small room by]the 
front door that takes the wheeled transport of the family. Itisa 
great advantage to get this accommodation at the front rather than 
at the back of the house, and at Larkscliff there are many wheels 
of all sizes to be considered. The plan of the bedroom floor pro- 
vides a complete suite of bedroom, dressing-room and bathroom, 
either for guests or for isolation in case of illness — a thoughtful 
provision. 

For the housewife, let us add that the cupboards are legion. 
She will probably reply that in this richness are comprised both 
the law and the prophets of domestic architecture. 

Mr. Oswald Milne has, during the last few years, shown us good 
work in several places and of various descriptions, but it was with 
Alstonfield that he began — a creditable beginning, indeed. Esher 
Village is a pleasant place, retaining a good deal of the eighteenth 
century about its Green. 

Mr. Milne set his house near the northwest corner of the site, 
so as to retain as much garden ground as possible for his south- 
easterly outlook. To his west front, which rises from the level 
ground, he gave strongly-marked horizontal lines — a hipped roof 
and two rows of eight windows. It nestles modestly and comfort- 
ably under the row of tall trees that screen it from the lane. 

The walls are rough-cast, the roof is of red hand-made tiles, with 
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Plan of Alstonfield, Designed by Oswald Milne 

















66 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFU 


which the good brickwork of the plain but well-proportioned 
chimney stacks consorts pleasantly. There is an adequate over- 


hang of the roof, which the moldings of a wooden cornice, con- 
tinued as an iron gutter, set off. 
A little color relief to the wide rough-cast surfaces has been 


introduced by means of red roofing tiles ‘laid in horizontally. The 
bases and apices of the gables are so treated. The little parapet 
to the drawing-room bay is formed with a herring-boned pattern- 
ing of this material, which is also used as a filling for the put-log 
holes on the east projection. The red of the roof and chimneys is 
balanced below by a brick plinth rising below the windows to sill 
height. It helps to make a central feature of the front entrance, 
which is a very simple but successful composition. 

The garden treatment at Alstonfield is simple, but adequate 
The two. groups of old trees rising from the grass, one to the south 
and one to the east of the house, are the determining features. 
Before the east front lies a terrace bordered by a hedge of golden 
privet. Two sets of steps lead down from it to the east lawn, and 
between them, backing against the terrace wall, is a little semi- 
circular lily tank. A long, broad walk, starting from one end of the 
forecourt, passes south of the house and descends the slope to the 
croquet ground and kitchen garden. Character is given to it by its 
flanking borders set with perennials and bush roses, while ramblers 
richly clothe the occasional arches which span it. It is a thoroughly 
sensible and satisfying house, true to its purpose and its environ- 
ment, in accord with native tradition, springing out of the past, vei 
formed and organized for to-day. 

In Luekley in Wokingham Mr. Ernest Newton has employed a 
ground plan that is a favorite with him, and that commends itsel! 
dignity and convenience. It is in outline a traditional English 
arrangement, commonly called the H-plan. In effect it consists 
of two narrow parallel wings, in one of which are the sitting-rooms 


and in the other the dining-room, kitchen, and other offices. Con- 
necting the two wings is a narrow body, which includes not 


only the main staircase, but a corridor from drawing-room to dining- 
room, serving the pleasant function of a processional p: ith for 
the rites of English hospitality. The walls are built of Sussex 
clamp bricks whose purplish tone is lightened by bright red dvemings 
of Wrotham bricks. The tiles are from Wrotham, too, and are of 
the dark hand-made sort that give a homely texture to the roof 
and weather quickly in uneven tones. Dignity is given by the bold 
dentil course that supports the eaves and runs ‘ound the house, 
save where it stops for a projecting chimney. 

Mr. Newton is an old friend to the varied uses of lead in archi- 
tecture. The half-dome roots of the bays and the curved hood 
of the porch are covered with the characteristic English metal. 
Elsewhere, as at Red Court, Halsemere, the architect has given an 
added charm to these dome-shaped roofs by finishing them with a 
deep square gutter in cast lead, drained by a stout lead pipe with 
traditional ornament. Here the scheme of treatment is on simpler 
lines, and the gutter and down pipe are of plain cast iron. The 
house is too ree ently built for the garden to have reached anything 
like maturity, and indeed it is as yet unfinished. Next summer a 
newly-made grass path, on a lower level than the lawn, will be gay 
with a herbaceous border on the far side and with rock plants in the 
generous joints of the rubble retaining wall. 
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Plan of a House at Wokingham, Ernest Newton, Architect 
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House, 


Edwar P. Warren 
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Designed 


J 


dignity that the exterior pre- 
eled in oak by the fireplace, which is 
ind the beams show. The over- 
he drawing-room, have the triple arches, 
ative motive with Mr. Newton. 
s an absence of any ornamental ceiling 
ng-room, where there is an unob- 
se and upstairs corridor are very spa- 
ut are distempered and the woodwork 
ief of color is afforded by unpat- 
ne or (* oriental rugs. The latter look 
flooring of the hall. The doors 
equal panels and unmoulded. 
one takes from the house are that it is 
sonable way for its size and aecommoda- 
throughout sincere and coherent. It 
was required of good architecture 
ind unaffected.” Of Luckley we can- 
more. 
id P. Warren has built for himself 
he charming name of Halfpenny Lane, 
It stands out graciously yet vigor- 
te. On the east side a plantation has 
temper the present sense of bare- 
carden. The garden front looks to the 
Valley. Westward and southward are 
ced is the house that the views on all 
s magnificent. The walls, of Basildon 
sand-faced cement (a wise provision 
shed. The roof is of old red tile. 
, for that is its name, and notably 
¢ spectator considerable pleasure. 
er whence the pleasure comes. 
rselves here with the nature of propor- 
People are more apt to talk about its 
vhat produces them. Suffice it to say 
ses of the two wings to the center 
ling to the roof leave us satisfied that 
bother no more about theories. 
is more important that this factor be 
where it serves the purposes of a large 
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House, where wings, dormers, chimneys, 
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ie plan. Particular attention 
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ise has been built by Mr. Warren for 

his own requirements which it would 
the position of the dining-room in rela- 
seem faulty. From door to door they 
nd the pantry has to be threaded and 
carried formeals. Mr. Warren’s 
it the dining and drawing rooms deco- 
em by wide folding doors, so that for 
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be used actually as one room. That 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


opening a pair of doors is obviously a great measure of convenience. 
Had this requirement been sunk, the more natural treatment 
would have been to use the present school-room as the dining- 
room, and vice versa. This arrangement, coupled with a slight mod- 
ification of the offices, would have brought the kitchen and dining- 
room into closer relation. 

The loggia, with its two simple columns, is a pleasant and useful 
feature of the house, and serves as an open-air sitting-room and for 
meals in fine weather. Altogether, Breach House is a very inter- 
esting example of the family home costing $15,000. The last 
memory of our visit was of the garden,- not yet matured — the 
house dates only from 1905 — but brilliant with masses of great 
daisies. 

Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney is a discerning enthusiast for the art 
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Plan of the Ground, Silchester Common, Mervyn 
E. Macartney, Architect 


of the English Palladians, but in his own smaller domestic work he 
adheres to the simplest traditions of local building. In a cottage 
on Silchester Common Mr. Macartney has achieved a peculiar 
success in a setting especially favorable. He began with an ideal 
site on the edge of the common, covered with pines and purple 
heather. His ability has been exercised in making the garden 
beautiful and cultivated in itself, while yet in keeping with its 
framing of the wild, like a gem in rough but rich setting. He has 
kept before him the simplicity of the cottage which it serves, and 
has been careful, while creating a garden of considerable extent, to 
keep it unpretentious and its many parts in scale with the cottage. 

In the late summer days one can scarcely see the walls of the 
house, so rich are they with the creepers that enfold this garden 
habitation, but the little gable to the left gives the needed touch of 
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variety. The roof-line is as restrained and simple as can be, but 
one cannot help regretting the need for rather disfiguring yellow 
chimney-pots —a_ sacrifice to fitful winds. Berkshire is well 
wooded, and timber therefore takes its fair place in the construction. 

The illustrations are eloquent enough of the rich way that nature 
has seconded the designer’s ideas; but the greatest beauty of this 
place is seen where the art has been most conscious — in the tiny 
Italian garden. In a little sunk square, framed in low fruit trees, 
is a round stepped basin of stone. 

The cottage itself is small, but has been smaller. Mr. Macart- 
ney recently added a drawing-room. Everything is liable to the 
faults of its qualities, and beautiful as are pergolas and trellis when 
rich with leaf and blossom, if close to the house they destroy the 
view. The floor-line of the added room, therefore, was raised five 
steps above the ground level of the house, and the little undercroft 
so formed serves as a cellar. This room has nothing above it, so 
opportunity was taken to treat the ceiling as a barrel vault, which 
gives a pleasant touch of the unexpected. From its windows one 
can see over the wealth of the growing things towards the common. 
The dining-room and study both have doors to the garden. The 
former has its walls painted a brilliant post-office red. The fire- 
place is lined with little terra-cotta bricks ornamented with fleur- 
de-lys, lions, and double-headed eagles in delicate relief. They 
are free translations of an old example, probably Dutch or South 
German, which can be seen at the Brewers’ Hall, Antwerp. 

Upstairs there are four bedrooms and a dressing-room. They 
do not call for particular remark, save that the best bedroom in the 
overhanging bay has a pleasant polygonal ceiling. This enables 
part of the roof space to be used, and thus adds to the cubie air 
contents of the room at a trifling cost and with marked increase 
of effect over an ordinary lean-to treatment. 

Altogether this cottage is an admirable example of a home for 
week-ends and for the holiday month. The rooms are small, but 
the cost of the cottage is small also $3,500. The situation could 
not be more delightful. On the edge of a common fringed with old 
thatched cottages and but a short walk from the exeavations of 
Silchester, the only perfectly explored Roman town in Britain, there 
are riches of natural beauty and antiquarian interest at the very 
gate. But the cottage has this grave disadvantage — with such a 
garden in which to dream away a holiday, it is possible that even 
the interest of a long-buried city would hardly tempt one to for- 
sake the shade of hedge and pergola. 

In Harpsden Wood House Mr. Maberly Smith built for his own 
occupancy. As regards cost, while checking any tendency to extra- 
vagance, he was ready to incur all that was necessary for the ade 
quate building and thorough appointing of a house where sim- 
plicity was to be a ruling principle and charm to depend on form 
and proportion rather than on elaboration and ornament. The result 
is thoroughly agreeable. There is much, both within and without, 
on which the eye dwells with pleasure. But there are also clever 
planning and thorough engineering. The most is made of the ac- 
commodation both in respect of quantity and of disposition. 
Much of the spirit which we admire in the architecture of the past 
has been caught and is brought into amicable partnership with all 
those comfortable contrivances and mechanical conveniences which 
pass under the name of “‘the needs of the day.” Existence may 
be led healthily and smoothly in‘'Harpsden Wood House. It ean 
also be led graciously and with pleasure to the esthetic sense. 
Harpsden Village lies south of Henley, and after leaving the low- 
lying church and court the road rises and passes through a wood. 
That wood, and a large tract of land lying west and south of it, 
have been laid out as an estate of which the fringes are to be built 
on and the center occupied by golf links. 

The walls of this house are mainly of a red brick of very pleasant 
color and open texture made at Nettlebed, near by. They show 
an agreeable variety of tone from the kilning and seem to have a 
power of attracting natural growths, for a yellow hue that can only 
come from a lichen is already here and there making its appearance, 
especially on a high wall with a central archway through it which, 
at scme ‘istance south of the house, separates the dress from the 
untidy garden. In some portions of the upper part of the house 
the brick is varied by the introduction of solid oak framing with 
a filling-in of plaster. This occurs between the windows at the 
northeast corner of the house and on the south side above the great 
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Long Copse Ewhurst in Surrey, designed by Mr. Alfred Powell, 
loes not give the ng of having been devised. It seems rather 
to have grown. | simple domestic building this is high praise, 
but I do not thir ere excessive. The experiment of departing 
from usual met! s been justified; but Mr. Alfred Powell and 
those who worked 1 him were not usual men, and they were not 
vorking for @ usu ent. 

It is after one pent a day in and about a house of this kind 
that one is tempte lefine the distinctions between building and 
irchitecture. He a successful example of the return to tradi- 
ional ways of building, a return which is clearly possible to-day. 
It has none of the complexity of conscious style; it is not, in fact, 

rchitecture. The itions grow simply and reasonably out of 
pl the plat not been contrived to lead up to effects, but 
is determined by site. There is no conscious irregularity on 
the one hand nor « rived balancing of architectural elements on 

The construction throughout is massive and traditional. The 
walls are of the lo istone, of a warm yellow and two feet thick. 
rhough the stone sual very soft when quarried) has now hard- 
ned from exposurt e searching gales from the southwest drove 
rain through t iter wall, despite its fortress-like thickness. 
bay of the hall, where it fills in the gable and stretches out on either It is useful to kn it the painting of the outside with water- 
side until it reaches the steadying masses of masonry of two chim- glass, a colorless heap liquid, stopped the pores of the stone 
ney-stacks. Beyond the chimney-stack on the left this work and cured a very trying fault. The technique of the masonry is 
breaks out again, as the excrescence of the sitting-room and of the admirable. The interior is simple and dignified. Nothing but 
bedroom above it is so framed, much of the filling being of glass 
forming long lines of casements. 

All the window frames and mullions are of oak pegged and un- 
molded, giving the whole house an aspect of seriousness and solicit) 
which the simple and little-broken lines of the tiled roof accentuates 
Yet there is nothing dull or heavy about the appearance. The ; 
change of material where lightness was desirable, the detail of the woe‘ 
hall bay and gable, the elegance of the shafting and molding of bi 
the chimney-stacks, the right placing and proportions of the win- 
dows, the sufficient but not obtrusive projections, all join to make 
up a picture of very satisfying kind. 
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Plans of Harpsden Wood House, Designed by M. Maberley Smith 






















Let us now step inside. As to the arrangement of the rooms, Va _.we —_ a ae stews oi 
the annexed plan speaks for itself, or, if the language occasionally oil y ¥ : ; 7 
seems foreign to those who are not adept, is easily intelligible with eS ge Diy N GROUND PLAN 
a very little translation. A lofty central hall is the dominant fea- el , 

N she 5. : YA pu MD) ccs waces 
ture; around that the rest of the rooms cluster like chickens about i + a, - (ZZZ] s20on wuss 
the mother hen. But this is not the central hall of medieval plan- \ Ayr ZF aa 
ning. Itisits length and not its width that runs through the house, \ i ee Plan of Long Copse, Alfred Powell, Architect 
and therefore its gallery is a connecting link to the two portions we 
of the upper floor, which the medieval arrangment absolutely oak is used for beams, flooring, and doors, and the great timbers are 
severed. With our present ideas of service to revive this is extremely rough from the adze. The walls are whitewashed; the house is 
inconvenient, and only an antiquarian bent on giving an exact innocent everywhere of both paper and paint. 
reproduction of the past, both in the manner of his house and his The furnishing of a grave and simple sort throughout 
mode of dwelling therein, should indulge in it. At Harpsden we Many of the pieces old, and where new they accord with the 
get merely a savor, not an imitation, of old times. The house is, cottage atmosphere. The fireplaces in sitting-room and dining- 
as we have seen, entered at the northwest corner and past a lava- room are open, with wood fires burning on plain stone hearths. 
tory and a staircase; the broad way leads to the guest parlor, [In the case of the sitting-room the fire is very wisely supplemented 
known as the ‘‘afternoon room” from its aspect. Thus the hall, by a hot-water radiator at the far end, which is worked from a 
which is the principal sitting-room of the family, is private as regards stove built in the thickness of the outer wall of the dining-room. 
outside callers. It has a floor space of some 18 feet by 28 feet, and The installation is olutely inoffensive in appearance and has 
it has this to the full, as the fireplace is slightly recessed from the the great practical advantage of keeping the house well aired 
side wall. It is framed in by pilasters and by the during the winter. The domestic arrangements are 
cornice which runs around at gallery height, and its | of peculiar simplicity. There is no accommodation 
various projections and shelves are all faced with tiles. in the ise for servants, who have their quarters 
Changes of level and heights in rooms are always in an ning thatched cottage — another aid in 
rather an engaging feature, but are difficult to combine the purs f perfect quiet. The whole of the upper 
with that complete convenience and __ floor, with its five bedrooms, bathroom, 
; economic use of space which we expect c etc., is thus available for the family 
in small-sized modern houses. The and guests. Behind the servants’ 
quite satisfactory solution of this prob- \ cottage is a long range of stables, etc., 


lem at Harpsden is one of its greatest 
successes. 

It is needless to say that the sani- 
tary side of the house has received full 
attention. The glass shelves of the larder, the fittings 
of the pantry, scullery and bath-rooms, all show the 
scientific advance, joined to good ‘taste, which now rules 
over this very important department of building craft. 


for the owner has not yielded to petrol, 
but still thinks horses are of the 
essence of country life. 

A building of which G. F. Watts 
said tl t was the most beautiful in Surrey 
has oby ly qualities of peculiar value. Long 
Copse won this praise from the veteran artist and 
Irom mal ytners. 
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SPURIOUS OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


NE of the American consuls in Scot- 

land issued at the beginning of the 

last tourist season a warning to his 

countrymen, who proposed visiting 
the country across the Tweed, against the 
vast quantity of spurious “antiques” of 
every description offered for sale even in 
the most remote corners of the country. 
This warning came none too soon. But it is 
one which might be addressed equally to 
English as to American visitors to the land 
of Scott, or, indeed, to any of the popular 
resorts, particularly our ancient towns, in 
England, Wales, or Ireland. Our American 
cousins are to be found in all the historical 
places in the British Isles and it is mainly 
owing to their ever-increasing demand for 
old things from the Old Country — “treas- 
ures”? which they boast to have found them- 
selves — that the supply of sham “antiques”’ 
is now so large. But we are digressing from 
the main purpose of this brief article, which 
is solely concerned with one branch of the 
now much-collected minor arts and crafts 
—old Sheffield plate. In no other branch, 
with the possible exceptions of pewter and 
brass, are so many sham specimens to be 
seen in London and throughout the country. 
In the metropolis alone, in shops reaching 
from South Kensington to the Bank of 
England, sufficient false ‘‘Old Sheffield” can 
be found to fill a good-sized museum. 


The Origin of Sheffield Plate 


Before proceeding to mention specific in- 
stances, it may not be out of place to refer 
briefly to the origin and to some character- 
istics of this plate for those readers who 
have no pretensions to calling themselves 
collectors, but have, nevertheless, an admira- 
tion for its undeniable charm, and have 
bought single specimens from time to time 
for actual use. Thomas Bolsover of Sheffield 
is claimed as the inventor of the process in 
or about the year 1742. The process, ex- 
plained in a few words, is somewhat as 
follows: A solid sheet of copper forms the 
base of the article and a thin sheet of silver 
is rolled thereon. This, it may be men- 
tioned, was a very costly process — a point 
to be borne in mind when contemplating the 
purchase of good specimens. It was not 
until the introduction, about the year 1840, 
of electro-plated metal utensils that the 
production of old Sheffield plate ceased. 
The system of making the spurious plate is 
simple and inexpensive enough. The article 
is first made of copper and then electro- 
plated, some of the edges being left bare, 
exposing the copper to view, for the decep- 
tion of the unwary buyer. Where the 
troubled conscience of the dealer will not 
permit him boldly to label a piece as ‘Old 


Sheffield,” he resorts to the ingenious device 
of deseribing it as “plated on copper,” 
which is not strictly inaccurate, though 
amounting to deception, because the high 
price asked for the article is out of all pro- 
portion to the actual cost of production. 


Electro Plated Pieces 

Original specimens of old Sheffield plate 
that have been electro-plated have no value 
in the eyes of the collector. It cannot be too 
strongly urged upon owners of pieces with 
the silver worn off that they should not have 
them electro-plated. Both their sentimental 
interest is thereby largely, and their intrinsic 
value entirely, lost. It is only by experience 
—often long and costly —that “faked” 
pieces can be detected. A few hints as to 
their detection may not be out of place here. 
On all genuine examples, with the exception 
of shallow articles, a seam is visible at the 
joinings of the different parts. This test 
may always be relied upon, for the manu- 
facturer of the spurious never follows the 
old method, and, therefore, the seams are 
absent from his wares. A second test, more 
difficult for obvious reasons, is to ascertain 
the thickness of the silver. If by only 
slight scraping where the silver has least 
been exposed to wear the copper becomes 
visible, then the piece experimented upon 
may be dismissed as false. The maker of 
“fakes” rarely, if ever, goes to the expense 
of depositing more silver than is actually 
needed for a very brief period. Where a 
collector has no confidence in his own 
judgment, he would do well to consult a 
reputable expert. 


Fakes in Sheffield 


It is the person of moderate means, 
desirous of having ‘‘old things” about the 
house, with a purse which can afford to 
spend occasionally from ten to one hundred 
dollars, who is the profitable victim of 
dealers in spurious antiques. It must not 
be supposed that genuine examples are un- 
obtainable at reasonable prices from reput- 
able dealers — men whose good reputation 
is of far more importance to them than the 
profit derived from “fakes,” as they are 
called among the fraternity. Nor must it 
be supposed that the humble dealer, whose 
whole stock-in-trade would not be worth 
more than five hundred dollars or so at his 
own valuation, is in every instance dishonest. 
His sole interest is making money, and he 
does not too scrupulously investigate the 
origin of many of his goods. 

One of the most glaring instances of the 
false old Sheffield plate seen by the writer is 
a set of four flower-pots, said to have been 
originally wine-coolers. The scalloped bor- 
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ders have gadrooned edges, and along the 
lower parts of the bodies are strap ornaments 
of the same style as those on silver cups, 
bowls, and other vessels, which were intro- 
duced into England by the French refugee 
silversmiths who came over after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. The 
pleasing appearance of these flower-pots 
soon found them ready buyers, and it was 
not till the purchaser of the first set saw 
two others almost identical that his suspi- 
cions as to their genuineness were aroused. 
A connoisseur would at once have detected 
that they were merely plated on copper. 


Washington Relics 


From these expensive articles we turn to 
cheaper pieces, such as boxes or caskets of 
different shapes — circular, oval, square, and 
octagonal — generally plain and sometimes 
found engraved with a fictitious shield of 
arms. The latter addition is often successful 
in tempting the buyer. A box was noticed 
by the writer in a place not a hundred miles 
from Piccadilly Circus a few days ago which 
was engraved with arms and the motto, 
“While I live I hope.” He also examined 
with some interest a large and “important” 
piece of “Old Sheffield” in Fifth Avenue 
New York, engraved with the crest, accom- 
panied by a coronet, of the Duke of North- 
umberland! Not far off in the same street 
was a large tea-tray engraved with a portrait 
of George Washingotn, evidently designed 
for the collector of Washington relics! This 
latter gem prompted the inquiry as to the 
source of origin of such pieces, and the 
writer discovered that a lucrative business 
in manufacturing spurious plate is carried 
on across the Hudson River to satisfy the 
great demand for the charming old Sheffield 
plate which, as is not generally known, was 
made in America toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, some little time after 
its invention in England. 

Candlesticks and candelabra may be seen 
in abundance; tea-caddies and other things 
now in fashion again are much sought after; 
in short, there is not a single article in 
domestic use which cannot be obtained. 


APPEALING 


“There are no birds in the last year’s nest!” 
But sympathy to win 
This fact much more appeals to us: 
No coal in this year’s bin. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





They were drinking soda in the Gentlewoman’s 
club. “I wish,” said the fat one with gray hair, 
“that you could break my daughter Nell of bridge.” 
The young one in pink smiled faintly. “I did 
break her last night.’’ she said.—Brooklyn Citizen. 








AMERICAN DOMESTIC RUGS 


The Third of Three Authoritative Articles on the Leading Makes and Grades 


N the two previous issues of this journal 
we have been treating of the lower grade 
rugs, which furnish practically three- 
fifths of the homes of the United States 
to-day, but in this number the subject em- 
braces body brussels, wilton and hand-tufted 
axminster rugs, which comprise the finest 
grades of floor coverings made in America 
and the perfection of which have practically 
excluded from the home markets any carpets 
and rugs but those of genuine oriental make. 
Within twenty years no American home was 
considered luxuriously furnished unless the 
floors of one or two of its best rooms were 
covered with a rug or carpet woven in Eng- 
land. To-day, the presence in an*American 
home of a carpet or rug manufactured in 
Great Britain is a‘rare exception. % The 
reason for this is not wholly on account of 
the heavy tariff levied on English and Euro- 
pean carpetings, which has been, however, ¢ 
material factor, but is due also to the fact 
that rugs and carpets of the better grades 
woven in the United States have proved their 
worth, both in wear and style, and foreign 
competition is practically eliminated. 


Body Brussels Rugs 

The finest grade rough pile rug, so to 
speak, made in the United States, is known 
as body brussels. # These rugs can be 
quickly picked out by the most untutored, 
owing to their ribbed appearance and the 
variety of design and coloring. The ribbed 
appearance of the body brussels rug is pro- 
duced by weaving the worsted which com- 
poses the “face” or surface over wires which 
arefcontinually being drawn out from the 
finished portion of the fabric and placed for- 
ward to be woven upon again. To England 
must be given the credit for the production 
of the first body brussels loom, but it is an 
accepted fact that both the loom and the 
finished goods were produced under the direc- 
tion, or with the assistance, of Belgian 
weavers, and to this fact the fabrie probably 
owes its name. 

Body brussels was originally woven on 
hand looms and splendid goods were pro- 
duced thereon, but the completion in 1848 
of the E. B. Bigelow body brussels power 
loom revolutionized the industry and guar- 
anteed the production of a fabric which would 
be{perfectly smooth on surface, full of selvage 
and symmetrical as to design. Bigelow is 
supposed to have developed his body brussels 
loom from a loom which he invented earlier 
for the weaving of coach lace, and it is inter- 
esting to note to-day the similarity between 
these two fabrics. ' 

Body brussels rugs are, as regards the cost 
ofyproduction, economical fabrics, in so far 
as the preliminary operations of dyeing, etc., 
are concerned, but the actual weaving of the 
goods, as well as the quantity of materials 
required, runs up the cost of production to a 
high figure. Necessarily, being the most 
costly of the loop-pile class of carpets, the 


bulk and the springy qualities of the 
rie and adds greatly to its durability. 
\ brief description of the production of a 
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wearing qualities and furnishing effect ve-frame body brussels rug shows that the 
the body brussels rug is unchallenged rns are wound separately upon bobbins 
pre-eminent. vhich are arranged upon frames at the back 


the loom. For the five-frame quality 
as three, four, five, a1 there are 260 bobbins and five frames to the 
These yarns are held in tension by a 


Body brussels rug 
into qualities know! 
six-frame goods. The 


S and carpets are dalv1de 
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to the sets of figuring threads on the fab eaden weight attached to them. Each 
In the cheapest kind of body brussels the orsted is carried through a small brass eye, 
are only two or three sets of colors employe o which is attached a weight to draw it 
but in the better grades at least five o1 lown by the force of gravity. Being raised 
are utilized and from these we get out y acord attached to the jacquard part oper- 
“‘five-frame body brussels.’’ Sometimes st! ted in connection with a drop board, it 


sections of other colors are introduced rings to the surface the worsteds needed for 


intervals across the width of the warp, there ne loop for the covering of one wire of the 
by giving variety to the fabric, and bric. The worsted being raised, the wire 
method is known as *‘ planting s shot in position and the worsted falls over 

As arule all the figuring or pile threads By the action of the loom, the linen 
not shown on the surface at one time, 01 varp comes up and the shuttle at once carries 
as many as are equal to the number contain he linen weft through. The warps being 
in one frame, but the color threads are sé rossed, the batton comes into play and 
lected from one or more, or all of the frames yrees it up. Another thread is shot across 
in accordance with the colors in the patter nd the batton gives another bang against 


All the remaining pile threads are the web and that operation is completed. 
The wire, which has just been used for making 
the loop, remains in position until its turn 
omes in the course of the operation to be 
vithdrawn and used again. It can thus be 
inderstood that a five-frame brussels carpet, 
vhen run with its full warp, contains twenty- 
ve per cent more wool than a four frame. 
The regulation 9 by 12 body brussels rug 
is composed of four widths of body brussels 
roods, consisting of two strips which are 
alled ‘‘body proper” and two strips of 
order sewn together with three seams. The 
peration of sewing and finishing is so skil- 
ully done that it is very difficult for the un- 
trained eye to detect where the jointure is 
nade. 
The colorings and patterns which are 
apable of reproduction in body brussels 
ugs are unlimited and the showing in the 
various shops throughout the country dis- 
loses the fact that the rarest old antique in 
rientals, as well as the latest ideas of 
modern artists, are reproduced with great 
delity. The results, however, are not as 
startling in their similarity as can be found 
1 the softer weave of the wilton rug, which 
vill be next considered. 
There are in the United States eleven 
nely equipped mills producing body brussels 
ugs, the regulation price for a five-frame 
) by 12 body brussels being $27.50; the 
ywest grade 9 by 12 body brussels retailing 
820.00. 


required. 
disposed of in the body of the rug until the) 
are again required for figuring -purposes 
This feature of the weaving of a bi dy brussel 
rug is one which involves a great deal of ex 
pense in the production, but the introductio1 
of the large amount of fine varn increas¢ 


Wilton Rugs 
There is little doubt but oftentimes some 
readers have walked down the principal 
horoughfares of the cities of this country 
nd looked into the windows of a department 
leading carpet store and seen displayed 
there beautiful rugs, which, to their eyes, 
might have been made in Persia, Turkey, 
the Far East. As a matter of fact, the 





Hartford Saxony Rug, Princess Bokhara 
Design 
The Hartford Carpet Corporation, Makers, New York 
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and American looms and the 
various patents in the wilton 
manufacture are owned inter- 
changeably by Americans and 
Englishmen, who have worked an 
arrangement so perfected that the 
manufacturers in either country 
obtain the full benefit of the com- 
pleted loom. The quaiity of the 
raw materials used in the produe- 
tion of a wilton rug are of inesti- 
mable value in obtaining the real 
finished goods. 

As a matter of fact we have 
three different classifications of 
wilton rugs, i. e., the popular 
priced or wool wilton, which is 
made by the introduction of a 
high-class wool varn on the face of 
the rug. The next better grade, 
which is known as a standard or 
worsted faced wilton, and the 
third grade, popularly designated 
as the royal wilton or extra grade 
wilton, in which the manufac- 
turers throughout the United 
States aim to introduce as much 
costly raw material and excellence 
in design and weavery as the 
market will possibly stand. In 
addition to these three standard 
grades, there have been many 
modifications and experiments, 
goods usually are American made wiltons. Inthe — successful and otherwise, made in 





Peerless Body Brussels Rug After an old 
Kabistan Carpet 
Manufactured by M. J. Whittall, Worcester, Mass. 


Anglo-Persian Wilton Rug Copied from an 
old Ghorevan 


Manufactured by M. J. Whittall, Worcester, Mass. 


the last few vears, such as the production of wilton 


production of these, which are 
the highest exponents of home 
industrial skill in the making of 
floor coverings, we feel assured in 
stating that America leads the 
world. And yet the wilton rug 
industry in the United States is 
practically a young one. Within 
a period of twenty years the 
wonderful development which set 
in has resulted to-day in such 
products as Anglo-Persian rugs, 
Bundhar and French wiltons, and 
Saxony rugs, all of which are 
widely known and nationally ad- 
vertised. 

The manufacture of a wilton 
rug is essentially the same as that 
of a body brussels, with this 
notable exception, that the wilton 
rug is very much heavier than 
the brussels and carries with it a 
plush surface, which the other 
does not. The weaving process 
is practically the same in the 
making of standard goods, both 
of them being woven upon wires, 
but the wires used in wilton 
manufacture have a sharp blade 
attached to them and arranged in 
such a manner that when they are 
drawn out to be brought forward 
for re-use, they cut the threads 
open, thus forming the pile or 
plush surface. In contra-distine- 
tion to the body brussels, they 
are a cut-pile fabric, as against a 
loop-pile fabric, though belonging 
to the same class. Wilton rugs 
are to-day woven on both English 





Bundhar Wilton Rug 
Jones, Dietz & Metzger Co., Philadelphia 


rugs woven face to face in three- 
vard widths and then cut apart. 
One or two leading makers in the 
country have successfully pro- 
duced goods along these lines 
which have met with a hearty 
reception at the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

The potent charm of the wilton 
rug lies in the fact that it is pos- 
sible to reproduce any of them by 
modern-day methods almost the 
exact counterpart of the priceless 
old rugs of the Far East, and this 
fact has resulted in naming many 
of the leading brands after Persian 
and Turkish communities. A high- 
class wilton rug, woven as it ison a 
jacquard loom, ean reproduce with 
the utmost fidelity an antique 
Yerati or Kermanshah with a 
verity that is startling, to say the 
least. 

It must not be understood by 
this that the design and color range 
of wilton rugs is entirely confined 
to the reproduction of oriental 
patterns, but the greatest success 
of the industry has been along 
these lines. Nevertheless, the 
most delicate floral and small fig- 
ured effects are obtained and intro- 
duced in wilton rugs of all grades 
to day. 

Within the past five years some 
makers have, by little changes in 
the method of weaving, been turn- 
ing out a long-pile rug, which, in 
its general effect, resembles closely 
the heavy, thick weaves of the 
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the warp are fixed to the 
roller at one end, the othe: 
end being also secured. 
The girl weavers sit oppo- 
site each other in front of 
the loom, each operative 
having a certain width of 
the carpet to weave. 
Their process of weaving 
and methods resemble 
very much the primitive 
oriental weavers. The 
pattern to be reproduced 
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Qe > sO) ep ge Ps” is pinned on the loom and, 
"o  & + @ ‘ s ¢ * 3 % 9 ¢ . ve . 
Un vara a ery 7! fl guided by the colors indi- 
cated, the weaver takes 
Hartford Saxony Rug, Serebend Runner the necessary piece of 
The Hartford Carpet Corporation, Makers, New York wool, ties it tightly on the 
warp strand and snips it 
Turkoman and Caucasian grades of oriental which involved a number of important with a pair of scissors within about an inch 
rugs. A notable exampleofthisistheSaxony provements in the manufacture of wilt of the strand. In this way two tufts are left 
rug, an illustration of which appears in this inso far as the color range of the goods v standing out from the warp, and by placing 
article. The Saxony weave is, in fact, about concerned. a succession of them side by side the thick 
as near as one would expect to come to an The average time necessary for the we pile of the carpet is gradually obtained. 
oriental in modern power-loom production ing of a wilton rug, standard size, is pl When one row of tufts is finished, the shuttle 
While the knots are not tied in the goods, at about four weeks, under normal circu! carrying the strong binding thread is passed 
as is the case in an oriental rug, the pile is stances, but one concern accomplished a fi once backward and forward, thus _inter- 
long and compact and does not mat or gather several years ago, when Prince Henry weaving the warp and tufts. This process 
dust, and its method of manufacture makes Prussia visited the United States, of | is continued until the carpet is finished. As 
the rug practically indestructible. An in- ducing within forty-eight hours a magnifies will be seen, the method of manufacture is 
stance of the wearing qualities of the goods, royal purple carpet which was to be laid exceedingly slow; the very heavy pile of the 
of this character is evidenced by the fact the gang plank of the steamer when he d fabrie requires a tremendous amount of wool 
that a Saxony lay for several years in the embarked. As a matter of fact it took the and the expense of producing the goods is 
lobby of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, just eighteen and one-half hours from + enormous. Hand-made axminsters cost 
and when that hostelry was closed, the rug time the yarn was spun ready to dye, to tu as high as five dollars to eight dollars per 
was sent to a cleaner, and when returned out the finished rug. It was rushed to New square yard, depending upon the pattern 
looked almost as good as the day it was York in a trunk by special messenger and and quality. The one concern which makes 
first placed on the floor, although the usage reached there twenty-four hours ahead these goods in the United States deserves 
to which it had been subjected was tre- time, as the prince’s vessel was delayed credit for their fostering of this industry and 
mendous. day before arriving the production at home of the many special 
To M. J. Whittall great credit must be The phenomenal popularity and du orders in hand-tufted and chenille Axmin- 
given for the stupendous pace set to-day for bility of American made wilton rugs has | ster goods, the money for which formerly 
manufacturers of these high-class American to an enormous expansion of the indust went into European coffers. 
goods. Starting in a modest way in Wor- within even five years past, and ther 
cester some thirty years ago, Mr. Whittall, now some twenty-two mills in the Unit Addenda 
foreseeing the possibility of the development States making these grades of goods. In article No. 1 of this series, which ap- 
of the American wilton rug, commenced put- The regulation retail price for a 9x1 peared in the December issue, the Thread 
ting his ideas into a concrete form. The wool wilton rug averages $31.50. T & Thrum Workshops, of Auburn, N. Y., 
result of his labors has been the entire trade. standard worsted wiltons sell a‘ $35.00, and were classified as producers of rag rugs. As 
Of the present-day inventors, Mr. Harry a9x by 12 royal wilton brings from $40.00 a matter of fact, the Thread & Thrum Work- 
Hardwick, an Englishman by birth, but for up to the highest grade similar to Angl shops suspended the production of rag rugs 
many years a resident of Philadelphia, is Persians, which retail for $53.50, fixed pr several seasons ago and are now confining 
credited with many patents of value on wil- for this season. their production to the Negamo rug, which 
ton weaving. Twenty-five vears ago he is a heavy novelty wool rug, of highest grade, 
invented the “Mate thread” and “Agra Hand-Made Axminsters weighing four pounds to the square yard. 
weaves” for ingrain carpets, which weaves On the outskirts of New York City we h Another typographical error on page 22 
were adopted and used under license by to-day one mill which is the single rep of the same issue indicated the middle cut 
practically every manufacturer of ingrain sentative of this industry in the Unite as a Seotch Art Square of the Kilmarnock 
‘arpets and art squares for the life of the States, ie., a hand tufted and chenilk Textile Manufacturing Company, whereas 
patent. In later years Mr. Hardwick turned minister carpet factory. In this plant ¢} it should have been a Fernbrook Ingrain 
his attention towards the finer grade goods, company produces a special size thick, hea Art Square of C. H. Masland & Sons, Phil- 
and about sixteen years since brought out pile hand-tufted axminster, the most lux-  adelphia. 
his first invention in wilton weaving, which urious modern carpet known. The weavi a 
was named the “Bundhar” weave, and the of these goods is done on a primitive loon _iy Desrerate Srrarrs — “What do you think 
big principle of which consisted of the intro- which consists substantially of a large woode1 pe oped ng rip in his coat and only three buttons 
duction of an additional binding thread in roller about two feet, six inches in diameter “He should either get married or divorced.” — 
the fabric, which could be of any material and perhaps twenty feet long, pinned at t! Boston Transcript. 
desired. The ‘“Bundhar” fabrics have be- ends to two uprights. These uprights os Meee. mime : ; 
8 F oa : or \XPENSIVE.— Farmer — (to editor of 
come widely known for their wonderful dura- joined together by a beam some four or fi local paper)— “ I want to put a notice in your news- 
bility. In the Patent Office to-day Mr. feet above the roller and parallel to it. The paper o’ the death of my brother. What’s yer 
Hardwick has been credited with the in- long warp threads of the carpet or rug are price?” ; - 5 
vention of the weave known as the “French passed over this beam and separated fro! hi aad — “Ten shillings and sixpence an inch, 
wilton,” and last year he was granted a one another by little pins, or studs, in t! ” Parmer —~ "One, 3 can't elieed that: or bella 
patent on his “Hardwick wilton” rug, beam. The heavy linen threads comprisi! was six feet two.”— M. A. P ; 





A SUBURBAN BUNGALOW 


r HAT a home of moderate cost can be 
made attractive and homelike is proved 
by these pictures of a bungalow built 
for P. J. MeNally, Esq., in Altadena, 

the beautiful foot-hill suburb of Pasadena, 

California. By connecting the living and 

dining rooms by a wide-cased opening a spa- 

ciousness is effected which would be impos- 
sible in a small house if these rooms were 
entirely separate, while the wide-open fire- 
place and its carefully worked-in seats, book- 
cases, and mantel, lend a coziness to the whole 
apartment. The rather quaint, old-world 
tone is secured by the paneled walls of the 

‘fall wood” inside finish, which can be done 

economically by using inch boards and half- 

inch battens of the same wood. The lumber 
used in this case was California redwood, but 
almost any wood not given to cracking and 
warping can be successfully employed. 

In staining the woodwork a soft, unob- 





The Living-room 
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trusive color, such as 
raw or burnt umber, 
should be applied, not 
too dark in shade, and 
varnish of any kind 
should be avoided. A 














simple oil stain applied 





with a brush and 
almost immediately 
rubbed off with a cloth, 
in order to show up the 
natural grain of the 




















wood, produces the best 
effect at lowest cost. 

Simplicity is the key- 
note of success in 
bungalow building, and 
all useless and mean- 
ingless quirks in door 
and window casings 
and moldings should 
be tabooed; a plain 
finish and a_ simple 
treatment of a simple 
home will prove the 
innate good taste of 
the owner. 

The house illus- 
trated is a good exam- 
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ple of these principles ' /- 
and expresses char- 
acter and charm. renee 











SMALL HOUSES 


HE decorator who works in small 

houses has many problems that his 

colleague who confines himself to 

mansions never knows. The first 

thing he must learn is to ignore conventions 

so far as the selection of material is concerned, 
says the New York Sun. 

More and more are decorators trying to 
induce people to buy one single good and 
beautiful thing and then build the rest of 
their room around it. A lovely music room 


in dull greens was built entirely around 
rare piece of Chinese embroidery. All tl! 
hangings, wall coverings, were kept 
servient to it. There are just two pictu 
inthe room. The wonderful old embroide 
dominates all. 

The decorator of a modest home preache 
forever the doctrine of simplicity and 
color harmony. The stereotyped colors 
wood are seldom seen any more in artist 
homes, but the woods are toned with tl 
walls so that the whole flows into a sil 
color harmony. 


THE ITALIAN ANCESTRY OF 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 56) 
the beautiful and with the capacity for pro- 
ducing it in every form.” 

Broadly speaking, the Renaissance had 
three distinct styles: The tre-cento, quatro- 
cento, and cinque-cento. The first was 
developed between the years 1300 and 1400 
and its influence was confined to architecture 
and sculpture. Giotto, Arnolfo di Cambia, 
Andrea Taffi Oreagna, and Nicolo Pisano 
were its chief exponents. The quatro-cento 
belonged to the fifteenth century and was a 
more classic style than its predecessor. 
The work of Luca della Robbia, of Donatello 
and Ghiberti, and of Filippo Brunelleschi 
are magnificent examples of the second 
division. The cinque-cento was the culmi- 
nation of the art of the Renaissance, and is 
associated with the mighty names of da 
Vinci, Raphael, and Michelangelo. The 
former styles were but preparation for the 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and decora- 
tive arts of the sixteenth century. 

It was not until the Renaissance was well 
under way that furniture showed traces of the 
classic revival. Woodworkers clung to Gothic 
designs long after stonecutters had discarded 
them. Thus some of the tre-cento and 
quatro-cento motifs are exhibited in the 
furniture of the sixteenth century. It is 
well in studying the woodwork of this epoch 
to keep in mind the leading features of the 
three styles. The tre-cento consists of inter- 
lacing lines combined with simple tracery 
and conventionalized foliage. The quatro- 
cento blended the festoon, the garland, the 
band, and the cartouche with naturalistic 
fruit and flowers. The cinque-cento was a 
restoration of more classic details and in- 
cluded the fret, the arabesque, the anthe- 
mion, the scroll, and the acanthus. 

To trace these details in the everyday 
articles of our homes is one of the pleasant 
bypaths in the study of historic ornament 
as applied to household furniture. 








PLANNING AND PLANTING A 
SMALL PLACE 


(Continued from page 54) 

With rhododendrons and lilacs it is most 
necessary to cut off these old pods. The 
trusses of the rhododendron are so large 
and so numerous that it takes much of its 
vigor to produce bloom alone, and the shrub 
is certainly the more attractive without its 
dry, withered spikes of seeds. In late June 
and July on many of the handsome show 
places of the country one may see from three 
to four men on step ladders clustered about 
a mass of rhododendron, cutting away the 
trusses of seeds. This is a great trouble, 
perhaps, but the rhododendrons appreciate 
it, and prove the fact by next season’s 
bloom. 

With the lilacs, and especially the section 
which includes the Persian and Chinese 
lilac (syringa Persica and _ sinensis), it 
is as much of a necessity. This section 
is not as vigorous in growth and foliage 
as the other lilacs, is apt to grow leggy 


and spindly, and is hard to get into 
good condition again when once it 


deteriorated. 


Care is important here 


In short, eternal vigilance is necessary to 
success in planning one’s home grounds, as 
in every other matter. 





An Attractive Skyline Giving a Setting to the Formal Garden and Sun Dial 
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MAN AND THE MACHINE 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITES AND THEIR INFLUENCE UPON LIFE 


1. The Men and Their Gospel 


HE Gospel of the Pre-Raphaelites is 
best expressed in the famous lines 
from the pen of William Michael 


Rossetti that appeared on the title 
page of the Germ. 


“When who-so merely hath a little thought 

Will plainly speak the thought which is in 
him, 

Not imaging another’s bright or dim, 

Not mangling with new words what others 
taught ; 

When who-so speaks, from having either 
sought 

Or only found, — will speak, not just to 
skim 

A shallow surface with words made and trim, 

But in that very speech the matter brought.’ 


These words express certain principles in 
art, deep and far-reaching, and they sum 
up the inspiration of the whole movement. 
William Michael Rossetti, its literary inter- 
preter, has elsewhere stated these principles 
under the four following heads: 

I. To have genuine ideas to express. 

Il. To study nature attentively, so as to 
know how to express it. 

Ill. To sympathize with what is direct, 
serious and heartfelt in previous art, to the 
exclusion of what is conventional and self- 
parading and learned by rote, and 

IV. Most indispensable of all, to produce 
thoroughly good pictures and statues. 

What the little group of men meant who 
called themselves by the name of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, or for short the 
P. R. B., was this: ‘To express the qualities 
of sincerity and directness, of honesty and 
definite inspiration,’’ which they discerned in 
the painters before Raphael. Theirs, there- 
fore was a gospel that affected life as well 
as art, or perhaps it is righter to say that for 
them life and art were interchangeable terms. 

The word Pre-Raphaelitism is used in the 
narrower and in a wider sense; in the former 
it refers specifically to a little group of some 
seven or eight men who initiated the move- 
ment in 1848, Holman Hunt at the age of 
twenty-one, Dante Gabriel Rossetti at the 
age of twenty, Millais at the age of nineteen. 
To them were added Wooler, the sculptor; 
James Collinson, the painter, who retired 
from the group; Walter Howell Deverell, 
who died early; Frederick George Stevens, 
the art critic, anc William Michael Rossetti. 

These were the original Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood; with them, but not of them, 
for he declined to join them officially, was 
Ford Madox Brown: he indeed may be called 
the real founder, for his influence over them 
was the most powerful of all. 

In the wider meaning of the word, Pre- 
Raphaelitism embraces such men as Fred- 
erick Sandys, Simeon Solomon, George Wil- 
son, Arthur Hughes, C. A. Collins, W. S. 
Burton, W. L. Windus, Matthew J. Lawless, 
Robert Martineau and W. J. Webbe. Their 
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work, especially their early work, is essen- 
tially Pre-Raphaelite. Inseparable also from 
the original seven, and working often in 
intimate connection with some of them 
individually, were William Morris and Burne 
Jones. With the latter must be taken, still 
in the larger sense of the word, the whole 
body of his disciples, Spencer Stanhope, 
Fairfax Murray, J. M. Strudwick, T. M. 
Rooke, Marie Stillman, and Evelyn de Mor- 
gan. 

But the word in its wider sense still em- 
braces others, men who were influenced by 
Pre-Raphaelitism at different periods of 
their life, men who have produced isolated 
pieces of work under its spell. Of those 
artists who have at one time or another been 
influenced or touched by the movement we 
have to set the following: Henry Wallis, 
John Brett, Henry Moore, G. D. Leslie, G. A. 
Storey, Val Prinsep, J. D. Watson, P. H. 
Calderon, W. Fettes Douglas, Hugh Cam- 
eron, William McTaggart, James Tissot, J. ’. 
Lewis, and last we have to put such artists — 
the decorators they have been sometimes 
called — as Frederick Shields, Walter Crane, 
William Bell Scott, and E. Abbey, and the 
architects, Philip Webb, Norman Shaw, 
and my own master in architecture, G. F. 
Bodley. Of living artists or younger men 
many others might be mentioned whose 
work has borne the Pre-Raphaelite influence, 
but for purposes of definition and of origin 
the names I have given will serve. 


2. The Significance of Pre-Raphaelitism in 
Western Culture 


Now what we want to arrive at is not so 
much what these men themselves thought 
they were doing, as what they stand for to 
us now that another half century has passed 
by. What does Pre-Raphaelitism in the 
broader sense imply for our culture. 

The name, like so many other similar 
names, that was given in mockery has be- 
come not only a title of honor, but has 
assumed a sanctity. It stands for a certain 
look-out on life and culture that is in itself 
a challenge to our material civilization. It 
implies a directness, an earnestness, a simpli- 
city that searches for the origins, the first 
principles. It stands for beauty, but for that 
beauty expressed in the fine phrase of Keats, 
which is Truth. And it implies in the holder 
a subjective quality by which he shall have 
in himself the power to be sensitive to the 
artist’s insight. 

Do we find Ford Madox Brown ugly in 
some of his strange moods, in the manner 
in which the servant bites the blanket in the 
escape of John Kay, in the way in which the 
well-fed patrician boy kicks his father’s 
slave on the walls of Roman Manchester, it is 
because we do not realize to the full the 
actuality, the truth of the moment to which 
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the painter’s mind is leading us. Do we 
find Rossetti losing himself in the imagery of 
some sixth sense, it is because we but ob- 
scurely follow him in his dream color, his 
earnest longing to carry us into a region of 
that absolute beauty which he has tried to 
vision in pure action. 

As Rossetti was the nearest to it, so was 
he parodoxically and because of his faulty 
technique the most remote from the goal at 
which the Pre-Raphaelites aimed. So un- 
satisfying do we often find his pictures, and 
yet so do they flash the truth upon us. “The 
Annunciation”’ is as the passing of a moment 
of purity and revelation. ‘The Beloved” is 
as the unveiling of an instant, in types of 
womanly beauty. 

We have to learn once again what this is, 
this feeling so immense, so overpowering, that 
unnerves a strong man when in the presence 
of sheer beauty. Fine intelligence may hold 
him, and the supreme Hellenic virtue of 
temperance be his shield and buckler; but 
for us it is to search and realize that rev- 
erence, that adoration; for us it is to 
discover, each for himself, if he can, that 
sense which was Rossetti’s when he painted 
“The Beloved,” or that came to the writer 
of the song when he wrote of her, “That 
cometh forth as the morning rising, fair as 
the moon, bright as the sun, terrible as an 
army set in array.” 

Among Lamb’s Essays of Elia there is one 
on the “Barrenness of the Imaginative 
Faculty in the Productions of Modern Art,” 
and he calls for the great painter to express 
what he means by imagination, he calls for 
the painter “upon whom his subject has so 
acted that it has seemed to direct him, not 
to be arranged by him.” Here is the very 
soul and secret of inspiration, and the Pre- 
Raphaelite painters answered the call. 

Painting, indeed, when Lamb wrote and 
during the boyhood of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
was in a sorry case. The great school of 
portrait painters had passed away, Reynolds 
and Romney, Raeburn, and Lawrence; the 
“grand style” had expired in West, Fuseli 
and Haydon; after Gainsborough and Mor- 
land came Callcott and Thomas Creswick, 
Stanfield and Frederick Lee. English genre 
painting had become frankly bourgeois, petty 
and trivial. It was a great drop from Ho- 
garth to Wilkie, Leslie and Mulready, and 
even the genius of Landsdeer played to the 
gallery. 

It was this conventional optimism, this 
trivial humor, this pettiness of purpose, this 
appeal to sentiment rather than to the mind 
and the spirit which the Pre-Raphaelites 
came to destroy. There is a curious analogy 
between their attack upon the “anecdotic” 
in art, and the similar attack made twenty- 
five years later by a younger school — the 
Impressionists—from entirely different prem- 
ises, and holdng quite another philosophy 
of art. But the truth is the same truth. 

The heavy-footed, commonplace world 
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The Annunciation 


From the Painting by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


moves very slowly, its culture and illumina- 
tion is a long and painful process, every now 
and again the great men come, now in the 
letters, now in art, and they for the most part 
say the same thing, only in a different way. 
What is it that we suffer from.? We need 
only look at the press, the popular novel, the 
music hall, and the Sabbath congregations. 
— God’s fashionable Sunday ‘‘ At Home” — 
for answer, it is the same disease which the 
Pre-Raphaelites came to fight, conventional 
optimism, trivial humor and cheap senti- 
ment. For them the subject came first, it 
had to be serious, reasoned, lofty, it had to 
be felt in the innermost, and after that all 
the detail had to be handled with austerity 
and truth. 

It is good to think that these men with 
the instinct of genius anticipated fifty years 
ago the most recent scientific opinion in the 
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hold of English society, we are brought 
nto a wonderful and delightful world, a 
well-fed, comfortable, refined world that is 
really setting its mind to the meaning of 
rt; Du Maurier draws it for us; there is no 
loubt about its reality, it is trying hard with 
English doggedness to get to the bottom of 

ething. Here they all are, these delightful 
people, Maudle and Postlethwaite, the two 


poets, and Mrs. Cimabue Brown, with the 
fluffy hair yearning after impossibilities; 


Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkins with her salon, 
unerring in her judgment that the artistic 
note is the right one; the Colonel. the dear 
Colonel, so simple, so direct, so straightfor- 
ward, so anxious to learn as he walks off to 
the British Museum to look at the Elgin 
marbles for himself; the Duchess of Bays- 
water, so austerely remote, yet so sympa- 
thetic when everything is all right; and Sir 
Gorgias and Lady Midas so hankering to get 
nto it all, yet barred out by that unattain- 
ble culture and refinement which these 
rtists had it in their power to bestow; these 
bohemian artists who traveled third-class 
vith the British aristocracy, who led society 
opinion, and set a standard of culture and 
taste that was out of reach for the merely 
rich. It was a great time this, and it was 
before the days of the Oofy Goldbergs and the 
\merican invasion; it was a time of which 
Ruskin was able to say “‘the artist should 
be fit for the best society and keep out of it.” 
And then the fun and the humor of it; 
how delightful the people all were, and how 
the caricaturist touched, with a sting ever 
so 'delicate, now the artists, now their 
patrons and admirers. Mrs. Posonby de 
Tompkins of course had a boy at Eton, and 
casting about for a career she proposed to 
send him into the army; the esthetes were 
horrified. ‘‘ Well,” said Mrs. de Tompkins, 
‘he must do something, you know.” “But, 
why, why?” ery Maudle, the poet, and Mrs. 
Cimabue Brown, “Why do anything, why 
can he not merely exist beautifully?” 
There is a subtle double-edged satire in 
this that is as living to-day as it was twenty- 
five years ago when English society first 
laughed at the esthetic movement; for 
English society has been trying to “merely 
exist beautifully,” and under modern eco- 
omic conditions that is a thing that cannot 





Wrecking of His House at Bury, 1753 
Brown in the Manchester Town Hall 
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for long be done. But what strikes one most 
in it all is the fact that the men who were 
doing the solid work, the Pre-Raphaelite 
painters and artists themselves, had a de- 
finite clientele. They had a public to whom 
they spoke, and this public cared for them 
and treated them well. The seventies and 
eighties were the days of high prices, and 
right up to the early nineties the «esthetic 
movement in England had scope to develop 
itself untroubled by economic pressure or 
those considerations which a younger, less 
protected generation has to face. % 

Nothing is so striking to us as the serene 
unconsciousness of these keen, sensitive 
minds, these Pre-Raphaelite artists, to the 
fact that any economic problem exists at 
all. Rosetti writes his poem of Jenny. 
H. Hunt paints the ‘Awakened Conscience,” 
and Madox Brown the picture of John Kay, 
and the breaking of the loom or “ The Last of 
England,” but these interpretations are 
merely wsthetic .interpretations and could 
not possibly have been given in the twen: 
tieth century. Our point of view, our 
conscience, perhaps, has shifted from an 
esthetic to an ethical center of gravity. 
Between us and the young Pre-Raphaelites 
there has come the life’s work, the prophetic 
utterance of Ruskin and Morris, there has 
come the problem of the great city, the 
South African and the Russo-Japanese wars; 
our contact with the social problem that lies 
at the root of the culture we are seeking to 
carry forward is too close; we see with other 
eyes. 

This does not imply that we cannot see as 
they, or that they were lacking in a quality 
that is ours; but may be it is a question of 
social revelation; of progressive religion, if 
one may use the phrase. The Pre-Raphael- 
ites were poets and painters, and they had 
the moral enthusiasm, the idealism that is 
given to poets; but it was not until, through 
one of their number, W. Morris, they touched 
the industrial arts, that the logical conse- 
quences of the movement in its bearing upon 
modern life were first revealed. 

These consequences have been more fully 
worked out in the twenty years that followed 
the death of Rossetti. The influence of the 
Pre-Raphaelites upon the kindred arts was 
profound. It did not express itself all at 
once, but little by little, and in many ways, 
moreover, it is still expressing itself. In 
stained glass, in pottery, in decoration, in 
textiles and stuffs, to take such lines of work 
as are most amenable to color, the influence 
was direct and immediately stimulating. The 
handling of color, not atmospheric but 
decorative color, color as the the medieval 
and oriental people would understand it, 
was one of their essential characteristics. 
“Color,” says Rossetti, speaking of Ho- 
garth, “is the physiognomy of a picture; 
and like the shape of the human forehead, it 
cannot be perfectly beautiful without prov- 
ing goodness and greatness. Other qualities 
are its life exercised; but this is the body of 
its life, by which we know and love it at first 
sight.” Right away into architecture the 
color influence of the Pre-Raphaelites ex- 
tended, and the work of my master, Bodley, 
who was perhaps in more intimate touch 





The Last of England 


From the Painting by Ford Madox Brown 


than most with them, illustrates it very 
finely. The interior of Hoar Cross and the 
many churches of his decorating show the 
Pre-Raphaelite touch. His is that color 
reverence in the mother art, which for the 
Pre-Raphaelites was an article of faith. 

The ‘other qualities,” “‘the qualities of 
of life exercised,” inevitably touched and 
illuminated all the kindred arts. It became 
possible for the carver, the potter, the black- 
smith, the jeweler, and the metal worker to 
see with their eyes, to feel each in his craft 
the meaning of the words 


‘‘When who-so merely hath a little thought 
Will plainly think the thought which is in 
him.” 


It was not necessary any more to be only 
a painter in order to express the “qualities of 
sincerity and directness, of honesty and 
definite inspiration” that were essential to a 
work of art. Thus the outcome of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement came as I have shown, 
to be the arts and crafts, and through them 
has Pre-Raphaelitism, in itself so serene and 
untroubled by economic considerations, so 
calm and strong and spiritual in its own pur- 


pose, come into contact with a new power. 
Through the arts and crafts has Pre-Raphael- 
itism come into direct touch with the material 
power that is shaping our civilization, in- 
dustrial machinery directed by commecialism. 





In the March issue of' THe House 
BeautiruL, Mr. Ashbee will describe the 
business of Morris & Co., the spell of John 
Keats and Rossetti, and the Modern Con- 
ception of the Purpose of Art. The article 
will be fully llustrated with pictures of many 
pieces of handicrafts and reproductions of the 
work of Burne-Jones. 


One of Them— Why did you show him the 
door? The Other — He was from Missouri.— Puck. 





Owner (to a man who has hired a horse and 
returned soon after)—Have you forgotten some- 
thing? Driver—No; but I think the horse must 
have.—Fliegende Blatter. 


Mr. Brown (rushing excitedly into the room) 
- Marie, Marie, intelligence has just reached me 
—— Mrs. Brown (calmly interrupting him) — 
Well, thank Heaven, Henry.— Brooklyn Life. 











THREE COLONIAL HALLWAYS 











A Fine Old Salem Hall where Scenic Paper Combines Well with the W e Woodwork and Old Furniture 





In this Old House the Entrance Hall and 
the Staircase Hall are Separated by a 
Door of Unusual Beauty. This Build- 
ing is now the Granger Place School The Old Lee Hall at Marblehead, Celebrated for Its Wall Decorations 
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WORLD, in very truth thou art too 
O Sy 

When wilt thou learn to wear the garb 

of age? 

World, with thy covering of yellow flowers, 
Hast thou forgot what generations sprung 
Out of thy loins and loved thee and are gone? 
Hast thou no place in all their heritage 
Where thou dost only weep, that I may come 
Nor fear the mockery of thy yellow flowers ? 


O world, in very truth thou art too young. 
The heroic wealth of passionate emprize 
Built thee fair cities for thy naked plains. 
How hast thou set thy summer growth among 
The broken stones which were their palaces ? 
Hast thou forgot the darkness where he lies 
Who made thee beautiful, or have thy bees 
Found out his grave to build their honeycombs ? 


O world, in very truth thou art too young; 
They gave thee love who measured out thy skies, 
And, when they found for thee another star, 
Who made a festival and straightway hung 
The jewel on thy neck. O merry world, 

Hast thou forgot the glory of those eyes 

Which first look’d love in thine? Thou hast 
not furl’d 

One banner of thy bridal car for them. 


O world, in very truth thou art too young. 
There was a voice that sang about thy spring, 
Till winter froze the sweetness of his lips, 
And lo, the worms had hardly left his tongue 
Before thy nightingales were come again. 

O world, what courage hast thou thus to sing, 

Say, has thy merriment no secret pain, 

No sudden weariness that thou art young ? 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt. 


2 
TO DAFFODILS 
AIR daffodils, we weep to see 
Bb You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
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We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or anything. 
We die 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away 4 
Like to the summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 
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Robert Herrick. 
” 
BEAUTY 


[Proem to Endymion.} 


THING of beauty is a joy forever; 
A Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will , 
keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep ‘ 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. | 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon | 











For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk rose blooms: 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead; 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 





Nor do we merely feel these essences 
For one short hour; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the 
moon, 




















4 %P)\ The passion poesy, glories infinite, 
Stay, stay SOSA Haunt us till they become a cheering light 4 
Until the hasting day ‘49 « YZ Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
Has run Ay) \ a That, whether there be shine, or gloom 4 
But to the evensong ; WAN Ow o’ercast, iy 
And, having pray’d together, we (fn Sey They alway must be with us, or we die. i 
Will go with you along. (AEE 2 Keats. \ 
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To individuals the name of the retail shop in } 


ENVELOPE 


HIS is the month when the subject of light- 

ing our houses is of special interest and 

importance. During the past year there 

has been introduced a system which bids 

fair to revolutionize illumination in our 
houses. Electricians have long been working on 
the theory of a concealed equipment, and there 
have been many schemes of concealing bulbs be- 
hind stained glass work and cornice moldings. The 
present scheme conceals the burners in a hanging 
fixture, which comes in many designs. Some are 
most attractive, suggesting old classic lamps. The 
more simple designs take the form of inverted 
bowls, hanging by three chains, an ornamental and 
interesting addition to any room. The scientific 
side is perhaps more difficult to explain, but is so 
devised that the light fills the room with a soft 
mellow glow, in which one can see to read in the 
remotest corner of the room. It is restful and a 
revelation to those who know only the usual light- 
ing. The success of the invention turns on the 
application of the scientifie principles of reflection 
and diffusion to.a practical working scheme. The 
fine steady light without glare is most agreeable 
and most becoming to people and things. 


* 


HE hardware shops receive our attention this 
month, and we find many newly patented 
articles which at once show their utility. 
The suction cleaners seem to have left the broom 
far behind. A maid can easily carry one from room 
to room and floor to floor, owing to its lightness and 
compactness. There are several attachments, which 
make it possible to clean not only the floors, but 
rugs, curtains, and the upholstered furniture; and 
all cracks and corners can have the dust drawn into 
the tube without particles left floating in the air. 
The dirt receptacles through which the suction 
filters are of canton flannel bags which are easily 
emptied. The price of one machine is $15.00 and 
$25.00 according to size. The electric models are 
$65.00; the electric current making an expense of 
only two cents an hour. 
® 


HE dustless duster and dust mop are articles 
chemically treated which retain every 
particle of dust. The dust cannot be shaken 
from them, and soap and hot water are needed to 
clean them. Washing does not injure the duster. 
For wall paper it is excellent. It takes up not only 
the dust from the floor but leaves a soft polish. 
These dusters are 25 cents and 46 cents according 
to size. The mops are 80 cents. 


ay 


E have had the pleasure of having in our 
W hands a beautiful Cashmere shawl, given 
as a bridal present by Queen Victoria. 
It has a cream white ground, of finest texture, with 
the thistle, pets and rose running from border 
to center in a most charming manner. The corners 
have the crest —the three feathers in soft old 
pinks, with England’s coat of arms and the motto 
Ich dien” in the extreme points. The border 
is made up of different quartering including the 
Irish harp interwoven with the shamrock and 
rose. It is in fine condition — the colors mellowed 
with age. It is hoped some museum will avail 
itself of the low price for which it is offered. 
For an evening wrap, to use for many a year it 
would serve a unique purpose and be an heirloom 
of real worth. It is wh known that Victoria gave 
shawls of this type to all her granddaughters as 
wedding presents. It is an unusual circumstance 
when one is offered for sale. 
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HE newest and most attractive bit of house 
decoration we have seen is the reproduction 
of an old Jacobean curtain in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. It is reproduced on English 
lrilling, embroidered in soft colors in wool. As they 
re vegetable-dyed, they are washable and will not 
fade. They are in pairs — $55.00 a pair — and 
isbesti can be variously used. In rooms with plain walls 
they would be beautiful as curtains or portieres. 
They would also do for wall coverings to be fastened 
to the wall. The embroidery is in all-over design, 
and buds with shrubbery in softest greens. 
These curtains can also be used for slips to chairs 
und sofas with wonderfully beautiful effect. 
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HERE is in one shop of fine furniture a nest of 
tables in San Domingo mahogany. There are 
four tables in the nest, the smallest table hav- 

. drawer and the largest one having the old 
Sheraton decoration of inlaid satin wood with e bony 
lines. The design covers the table well, and makes 
not only a most useful article of furniture for teas, 
burner s or cards, but is a beautiful piece to own. In old 
eces the real thing, we have found a gem —a 
n Sheraton table, card table, made about 1790. It 
® has the fluted legs and inlay which marks the 
e famous designer. The price of this fine old piece 
we have see! s $60.00. There is also a Hepplewhite sideboard, 

1 real beauty, in perfect condition for $150.00, 
nd chairs of the same makers, which are rare to 
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lie an 4 BEAUTIFUL old secretary is for sale. It 
id sostontie elaans : is of solid ms uhogany veneered with choicest 
marked mahogany. There are two sets of 

lid pillars — one set supporting the drawers and 
iting slab and the upper pair the glass case for 
the whole surmounted with a heavy top. 
glass doors are Gothie — and within are secret 
uwers as well as the shelves for books. The pulls 
escutcheons on the drawers are original and 
perfect, having revealed on cleaning the head of 
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Washington. Found within one of the drawers 
find. It is a deed of land sold and signed by James 
Madison, President of the United States. This docu- 
e creat*opportunity for an‘antiquarian. 
carved wood from Italy. We find in small 
iders It is pieces, carved book racks for the table, in 
design and the wood gilded. These are twenty dollars. 
the color cor Calendar holders, with designs of flowers colored 
( carved in the attractive Italian method, $10.00. 
; These rugs are 1 @' 
copies, are for sale in one of our exclusive 
shops. At one shop was seen a reproduction 


icsinomeicl was a document of old parchment which is truly a 
ment which is valuable is sold with the secretary; 

HERE is much that is attractive in imported 

ypestock and 1 basket designs, the fruit colored in dim soft colors 
n the gilt, beautiful hand mirrors, light in weight 

FINE collection of prints, originals, and 

of one of the early English prints which was inter- 


> esting on account of the subject, the good coloring, 

. r ind the small price. It was one of the ‘“ London 
d eel alled Cries” the girl selling her manuscript of music. It 
1 cases, made in tl t was framed in a narrow wooden frame, and the 
g an interest 1s desig price was $6.00. 
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BEST SUGAR 
FOR TEA AND COFFEE! 
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2 'Pand 9 Sealed Boxes! 
By Grocers Frerywhere / 










HESS sua’ LOCKER 


E only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 





Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,inside andout. 






FOR YOUR BATHROOM 
Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 


Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 


Send for illustrated circular. 
HESS, 922 L Tacoma Bid., Chicago 
Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet, oe 














MOTTS PLUMBING 


SHOWER BATH/ 














MONG the well-inform- 

ed, the use of shower and 

a ‘Li <a? needle baths is no longer 
: < 4 - | , considered a matter of 
ab, : mere Summer comfort. The 
a \ 4 tonic effect of this form of bath- 

ae (J ing isnow recognized as necessary 

Ty | ) * 4} to all-year-round healthfulness. 

a | yi We make every necessary fixture 

| } from the simplest hand-spray to 
~~ — complete combinations for spe- 
oe 4 : cial shower rooms. We are also 








prepared to furnish complete 











hydrotherapeutic equipments 
| for residences or hospitals. 
| 





s) |i MODERN PLUMBING 





When planning bathroom equipment, 

















« — be send for our booklet, “‘Modern Plumb- 
. ing,’’ which shows the most advanced 
fixtures in Imperial and Vitreous Porce- 
i ‘ lain and Porcelain Enameled Iron Ware. 
i ) There are 24 illustrations of model bath- 
" : rooms ranging in cost from $85 to $3,000. 
oe Full description of each fixture is given, 
; ; with general information regarding deco- 
ration and tiling. Sent on receipt of four 
Needle Bath in Recess With Glass Door | cents to cover postage. 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS Boston, iinin Geen, Pittsburgh, 
1828 OVER FIGHTY YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1910 Detroit. Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis, 
FIFTH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH STREET i tho 
N E W , 2 & & a a a 


CANADA: 83 Bleury St., Montreal 


: TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU ARE GETTING GENUINE MOTT M@Tr 
M@ITI WARE, LOOK FOR THE MOTT LABEL ON EACH PIECE 












Write today for our new 


1910—Style Book—1910 


It shows over 300 designs of low-priced artistic fur- 
niture patterned after the types made in the Netherlands, 
between the 15th and 17th Centuries. The handiwork of 
expenenced Holland Dutch Craftsmen. 


Every piece has our registered trademark branded into 





he wes We will send you the name of the nearest 
eaier. 

CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Dept. A. Grand Rapids aad Holland, Mich. 
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JI OLD CHINA i! 








STRAWBERRY LEAF IN DECORATION 


HETHER it was the brightness of the 
berry or the aristocratic significance of 
the 3 saf, British potters of the eight- 
eenth century had a great liking for 
the strawberry vine. They used it 

on early common stoneware and later with con- 
spicuous success on fine china. At Bristol it par- 
ticularly flourished and it is the Bristol variety that 
is known best in this country. We find the straw- 
berry on tea sets and occasionally on plates and 
platters, vivid as to color and often uncertain as to 
drawing, but always quaint and interesting. Some 
of the tea services are decorated in the manner of our 
illustration, others show a smaller berry and a more 
vine-like treatment. A "red edge is usually seen 
with both schemes and is a very characteristic 
feature of Bristol ware, being seen on many of the 
pieces from that pottery, found in America. This 
Bristol, it hardly need be said, is crockery, not china, 
although quite a superior grade. A similar pattern 

yas also used on Bristol china and this ware ranks 
among the finest achievements of its kind. The 
entire history of the Bristol works is extremely 
interesting and forms a different tale from that of 
other English potteries. Hard paste 
was made there, the only hard paste 
made in England, with the exception 
of the small output at Plymouth. 
Lowestoft is counted out in this reekon- 
ing, as most china authorities now 
agree that the hard so-called Lowestoft 
is of oriental origin. If this be so, great 
credit is due the Bristol workers, for 
they were able under decidedly adverse 
conditions to work out problems which 
English potters as a whole were unable 
to do. 

A china factory was established in 
Bristol by Richard Champion who in 
1773 purchased the patent rights of 
his cousin, William Cookworthy of 
Plymouth, but it is evident that prior 
to this date, attempts had been made 
by Champion to make porcelain, with 
varied success. In 1765 Mr. Caleb 
Lloyd of South Carolina, relates Mrs. 
Willoughby Hodgson, sent a box of 
Kaolin or china clay to Lord Hyndlord, 
who was a relative of Champion, and 
with this clay experiments were made. 
There has been some controversy, as 
to the exact date when this potter 
began to make china at Bristol, and it is supposed 
that Cookworthy at first tried to establish a factory 
there, as on March 22, 1770, an advertisement ap- 
peared in the Worcester Journal, “China Ware 
painters wanted for the Plymouth newly invented 
Manufactory. A number of sober ingenious artists, 
capable of painting on enamel or blue may hear of 
constant employment, by sending their proposals 
to Thomas Frank in Castle Street, Bristol.’ 

Champion had invested a large sum of money in 
the patent, and with a view to recouping himself he 
petitioned Parliament for the extension of the 
monopoly, says Mrs. ——_. In this he was 
materially assisted by Edmund Burke, and after a 
long and fierce struggle, in which Wedgwood was 
his most bitter and powerful opponent, he gained 
the day, but the expense and loss of time involved 
had so crippled his resources that the works were 
closed and the patent rights sold to a company of 
Staffordshire potters in 1781. 

The Bristol paste is milk-white in color and 
very vitreous; but, owing to the large proportion 
of silica and the small quantity of alkalis used in 
its composition, it is extraordinarily hard. The glaze 
on fine pieces is very faint and thin; on commoner 
productions it has a bluish tint, and also hard. 





A Bristol Teapot with Strawberry Decoration 











The chief characteristics are the spiral ridg ut itis milk-white instead of cream color. Some- 
best seen in a reflected light, which are to be { times the glaze was very thickly applied, and has a 
more or less in all made at Bristo I ky dirty appearance, as if, during z the process of 
which look as if in t piece on the ring, it had become diecslaed. It is very 
irregularities of the lathe were left. Small necessary to bear in mind these peculiarities of the 
spots in the glaze are also often seen, especia Plymouth glaze — ns umely, what might be termed 
on the bottom of plates, bowls, and cups the polish of the glaze and the smoky appearance 

Dishes and larger pieces belonging to ser ymetimes met with, as these are the chief differ- 


were usually supported 
ring on which to stand 
extra support mace in 


erneath not only by ences which can be pointed out between Plymouth 
also inside this by und. Bristol china. The decorations are often 
past like a lar much alike. Most of the Bristol in America is 












raised pot hook 1 g from side to side of inmarked. A cross is one of the marks used and 
ring, a device pecu u o Bristol the astronomical sign for Jupiter is also found. 
Early pieces were decorated in under-glaze Wedgwood undoubtedly gave the strawberry 
in Chinese taste, but the best-known design motif its greatest distinction, one of his well-known 
at Bristol was that of looped-up wreaths of Queen’s ware patterns being charmingly decorated 
green leaves. Many services were decorated vw with it. The ground is the agreeable cream color 





detached bouquets « 
single leaves and 
heavier pieces, the strawberry scattered over 


f flowers sprays an ound in old Queen’s pieces, and the vine which is 
flowers, and particularly in the nature of a narrow border is conventional- 
ized in a most attractive manner. The color of the 


surface. eaves is a soft olive-green and the berries are less 
A specialty of the Bristol factory was the bis brilli ~ than those found on Bristol. The vine fol- 
plaques, remarkable for their finish and desig ows the edge of the pieces and is the only decora- 


These plaques took several forms and shapes. I tion, the body of the china being entirely unadorned, 
but the beautiful ivory tone of the 
paste is itself a decoration. 

The Wedgwood strawberry proved a 
great favorite and was also popular 
over here, and it is found with greater 
frequency than most Queen’s ware 
patterns. A few years ago this pattern 
was revived at the Wedgwood works 
and may now be purchased at the 
largest china shops. It is a very satis- 
factory thing for actual use, and as it 
may be secured in dinner sets it 
makes a decided appeal to the house- 
keeper, who wishes something out of 
the ordinary, yet likes conservative 
things on her table. In general style 
it is in the same interesting class as 
old white and gold banded china, and 
in some ways is more desirable. It 
may be used with other china if care is 
taken in the combining, while white 
and gold looks best by itself; con- 
sequently many pieces are necessary in 
order to set a table. 

Much of modern white and gold is 
unpleasantly cold, the white being of 7 
slight bluish cast. Thieme the best 





grade. The English ware%6f ‘the’ best 

the British Museum may be seen two oval ones « type, whether old or new, has a creamy background, 
taining busts of Benj | and Gk not so deep as Queen’s ware but far more so than 
Washington. most French white-and-gold which is the usual 
One reason for the removal of the Plym« vare of the shops. Fine English white and gold 
works to Bristol, which took place in 1770, ha lls sometimes as high as four dollars a dinner plate. 


been given in a letter The difficulty found Real gold is used in the borders and the pieces last 
proportioning properly the n for generations. The strawberry Queen’s ware 
exactly the necessary degree of vitrification a is not so expensive but is more costly than the usual 
no more, and other niceties with regard to t white and gold imported from France. 

manipulation, discouraged us from proceeding The strawberry pattern is occasionally found on old 
this concern, after we had procured a patent Crown Derby and on Davenport, the latter usually 
the use of our materials expended on it betw showing a deep blue border, a colorful combination, 


naterials so as to g 





two or three thousand pounds. We sold ou well executed and extremely effective. If one 
est to Mr. Champion, of — were to collect the strawberry pattern alone quite 
Cookworthy appears to h continued to n 1 variety of pieces could be gathered together. One 


facture porcelain at Castle Green, Bristol, in r two such pieces would add undoubted interest 


nection with Richard Champion, until the end to any miscellaneous collection and to that end, an 


1773, when Champion finally purchased all inters ld Bristol tea pot and a Wedgwood plate or platter 
in the Plymouth patent. After having retired fror ire recommended. It is possible to buy complete 
the business William Cookworthy devoted ea services in strawberry Bristol, even to the tea 
remaining years to the ministry in the Society ips, but such sets are expensive and must be 
Friends, to which he belonged inted. One hundred dollars will purchase a tea 

Like Bristol china, one of the characterist yt, sugar bowl, creamer, bowl and six cups and 
of Plymouth porcelain is the spiral ridges. 1 ucers, and when the extreme decorative quality 
aste is hard, and the glaze gives the piece a char of the pieces is taken into consideration, to say 


ing bright appearance, resembling polished ivory thing of the actual utility, the sum is not exces- 
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BEAVER 
BOARD 


BEAVER Co BUPTALO 


How to Use 
BEAVER BDOARD 
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Ae oye 

HIS is a matter of in- 

tense practical interest 

to everyone who intends 
to build or remodel. 

In this day of paneled 
walls, beamed ceilings and 
artistic decoration, BEAVER 
Boarp alone gives the 
desired effect with econ- 
omy and durability. 









aaah 


; | A Beautiful Beaver Board Bedroom. 








UL 
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4 Beaver Boarp takes the place of lath, 
plaster and wall paper in every type of 
building. It is made entirely of selected 
' woods, reduced to fibrousformand pressed 
nto panels of uniform thickness with 
) pebbled mat surface. 

The panels can be quickly and easily put 
) up and the seams covered with the deco- 
“i rative strips of wood by anyone handy 
| with tools. They are specially adapted 
to the remodelling of old rooms. 

Sold by hardware, lumber, paint, wall paper and 
© builders’ supply dealers everywhere, in sizes tomeet 
* allrequirements. For your protection every panel is 
stamped on the back with the BEAVER Boarp Trade- 

mark, 

i Write for Beaver Board Booklets. They will tell you 
all about BEAVER Boarp and how touse it; also, how 
you can makemany useful and decorativearticles for 
your home at surprisingly low cost by using Beaver 

Boarp, Sent free if you give 

name of your dealer, 

The BEAVER COMPANY 
Y BUFFALO 
104 Beaver Road 

























An average American knows many 
people. But he does not always know 
where they are. 


He has a thousand friends and ac- 
quaintances. Where are they at this 
particular moment? He can be sure 
of some of them—perhaps a dozen. 
But he wants to locate one or more of 
the others. 


The Bell system enables him to reach 
them. 


If he finds his friend at home, or in 
his place of business, he talks with him 
at once. If he learns that his friend 
is in some other town the Bell System 
will furnish the connection. 


inder of Men— 


Cities are larger than they used to be. 
Men know and need to know more 
people. Yet the need of keeping in 
touch is as great as ever. Without 
Bell service there would be hopeless 
confusion. 


The range of the telephone is not 
confined to one town or one commun- 
ity. It is not satisfying simply to learn 
that a man is out of town; through the 
Long Distance Service of the Bell Sys- 
tem he may be reached, wherever he is. 


The Bell Service extends to all com- 
munities. It reaches the millions of 
American people. One in twenty is a 
Bell subscriber. The other nineteen 
can be found because Bell service is 
universal service. 


The telephone does more work for less money than any other 
servant of mankind. There is economy as well as efficiency 


in one system, one policy, universal service. 


Every Bell 


Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 











We will deliver a complete heating 
equipment at your station at factory 
prices and wait for our pay while you 
test it during 60 days of winter weather. 

The entire outfit must satisfy you or 
you pay nothing. Isn’tthis worth looking 
nto? Could we offer such liberal terms 
if we didn’t know that the Hess Furnace 
excels in service, simplicity, efficiency, 
economy ? 

We are makers—not dealers—and will 
save you all middlemens’ profits. No room 
for more details here. Write today for free 
48-page booklet which tells all about it. 

Your name and address on a post card 
ts sufficient 





HESS, 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 











Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Col. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 
A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo 
2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
812 N. Broad St. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

4246 FifthAve. 
Providence, R. I. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England. 























SUGAR WAFERS 


The study of pleasing effects 
becomes almost an obligation when 
appetites are to be coaxed into action. 


The serving of NABISCO Sugar 
Wafers with the dessert is an invariable 
rule with the successful hostess. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS may be had 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COM PANY 
Agents Wanted ! MECHANICAL 


REFRIGERATION 
We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. 
Here is an opportunity to make good money, by tak- Ideal System for 
ing — for a magazine that will sell on sight. Small Users 
vite tod 1 to 40 tons daily 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY BAKER ICE MACHINE ( 
. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager Dept. C Omaha. N 
246 smCINGAT AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. ep ae TS 
atniatmeemmmemeninll 




















| Couslete Plant Connected to Box | 






























Have, for over 20 years, withstocd the hardest iad @ of service, and are no experi 
ment. They will last the life of the building and do away with all roofing roubles, 
} Outwear wood shingles, lighter than slate or tile and easily and quickly lard 
Fire, Lightning and Stormproof. Embossed, then galvanized or painted. Ornamenta!. 
Inexpensive. 

If you do not know the superior value of MONTROSS MET AL SHINGLES over al! othe: 
write for illustrated catalogue, giving testimonials, prices and _ full information. 

MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., 123 ERIE STREET, CAMDEN, N. J 
SS A IT 













roofings, 
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sive. Certainly such a service on an old mahogany 


table is a sight to please both lovers of tea and old 
china. 


DELFTW ARE 


HILE it is true that much Delft is 
decorated in blue and white, other 
colors are frequently employed, and 
the term ‘Delft’? is more properly 
applied to a class of ware made of 
pottery, says The Decorative Furnisher, 
or brownish in color, covered with a —e 
| composed of glass, oxide of lead, and : 
ain proportion of oxide of tin. 
7 is the presence of the tin which, with the 
lication of heat, gives the enamel its fine white 
lor, and which renders it peculiarly adaptable to 
painted on in colors. This process, the 
covering of a coarse pottery with a coating of 
material which gave it a superior appearance and 
enabled a fine ornamentation to be applied, had 
long been known in Italy and to the Moorish potters, 
use of a stanniferous glaze had made their 
pottery famous. Commercial intercourse between 
Holland and both Italy and Spain had been estab- 
ished long before the appearance of Delftware in 
Holland, and the use of stanniferous enamel was 
known to her potters. In 1560 Piccol Passo of 
Urbino had established at Antwerp a pottery for 
making Italian majolica, and what was known in 
one city of the Low Countries soon spread to others. 
When the home-coming ships brought into Holland 
the wonderful porcelain of the orient, whose com- 
a mystery, what more natural than 
that stanniferous enamel should be used? It gave 
their common ware an appearance so like that of the 
Chinese importations that at the distance of a few 
feet all but the most knowing would be deceived. 
It rendered the ware more popular than the dark- 
colored pottery, and raised the product fromthe class 
of peasant pottery to a rival of the Chinese wares. 
The first potter whose name and date of work is 
positively known was Herman Pietersz, a widower 
from Haarlem, but living in Delft, who married 
Anna Cornelisz, a spinster of Delft, in 1584. His 
business is given as that of potter, and he was a 
person of means, as is proved by the fact that he 
owned three houses in Delft. From his time on 
the manufacture of fine ware at Delft advanced with 
rapidity, and by the year 1611 a guild of St. Luke, 
composed of workmen employed in painting, glass- 
workers and engravers, potters, weavers of tapestry 
und embroideries, sculptors, scabbard-makers, 
printers and booksellers, was organized. 
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vellow 


of ename 
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American Domestic Rugs 
and Carpets 
Direct from the Mill 


Buying direct from the mill will save you at least 
one-third what you pay atany store, and besides you 
have a wider assortment to choose from than mostly 

und even at big stores. Don't buy a nameless rug 

arpet, when you can buy those that are made and 
uaranteed by one of the largest and oldest mills in 

Phi ladelphia—the center of the carpet industry. 


~ Beaudura 


Rugs and Carpets 


From Loom to Room 
at Mill Prices 


are the very highest quality ; faultless weave, exqui- 
site colorings, beautiful patterns. Send for our very 

aborate catalogue showing beautiful color repro- 

uctions from which you can order with absolute 
onions. This handsome book is sent free. Don’t 
buy until you read it and see for yourself just what 
you can save buying direct from the mill. We guar- 
antee every transaction. 

Money back on any purchase not satisfactory. 
Freight paid. Write to-day. 


BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, 
Box 41705, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hardware Trimmings 
That Harmonize 


If you are building a home be sure 
that you select hardware trimmings 
that will be in keeping with the 
architectural style. Your architect 
will be of assistance in determining 
the style— but you should acquaint 
yourself with the merits of 


Sargent’s 


ARTISTIC 


Hardware 


It is harmonious in its details and can 
be had in all designs de- 
manded by any particu- 











larstyle of architecture. 
Sargent’s Hardware 
adds materially to the 
refinement of appear- 
ance in any home 
and affords satisfac- 
tion as long as the 
house endures. 
Sargent’s Book of 
Designs—sent free. 
Will prove of inval- 
uable assistance in 
choosing right hard- 
ware trimmings. 
Over 70 patterns are 
illustrated, 
The Colonial Book — 


shows cut glass 
knobs, door knock- 






















ers and other fit- 
tings in Colonial 
styles. This book 
also free on re- 
quest. Address 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 
140 


Leowann St. 
New Yorx 








































| Story of Heat-Values-From-Waste 
V2 to2/3 SAVED 
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ITIES earnestly fighting a national nuisance agree that smoke is not only injurious to 
health, but is expensive. Smoke represents wasted coal. The UNDERFEED 
coal-burning way consumes smoke and turns this waste into clean, even heat. This 
modern UNDERFEED method, which has earned government and municipal recog- 
nition, reduces cost of heat. 


peck-Williamson Underfeed 


HEATING SYSTEMS ‘ 
wae Furrnaces-2c1%222 Boilers 
Save 8/2 to =/3 of Coal Bills 


A child can prove this. Pea sizes of hard and soft coal, and cheapest slack which would smother a fire in 
Ordinary Furnaces and Boilers, yield in the UNDERFEED as much clean, even heat as the highest priced coal. 
Ask for prices on the two kinds. YOU save the difference. Coal in the UN- 

incicasiitetle ERFEED is fed from below. The fire burns on 

| illustration shows | top. Smoke and gases must pass through the 

obi ccctnrnncnse eter | flames, are consumed and make more heat. 

Here’s where the WASTE in other heaters comes 
in. Ashes are few and are removed by shaking 
the grate bar as in ordinary furnaces and heaters. 


A Canadian Tribute 


Here’s a Canadian tribute to Underfeed efficiency. Adam 
Rutherford, of Grimsley, Can., writes : 

“I am delighted with the Underfeed. It enables the user : 
to utilize smoke and gas, which ordinarily go out of the Tie oI yf New 
chimney, as fuel, thus reducing cost of heat fully one-half. eX. 
We burn slack direct from American mines, laid down here, 
freight and duty paid, for $2.79 aton. Twelve tons heated 
our big, old-fashioned stone house, built 111 years ago, so 

thoroughly last season we did not put on our slorm sash. 
>The UNDERFEED is casily operated and very 


economical. ’’ 











| Jilustration snowa furnace 
| without casing, cut away to 

show how coal is forced up 
1* uder fire, which burns on top. 
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s Let us send you—FREE- many fac-simile testimo- 
nials like this with our Underfeed Booklet of Fur- 
naces or Special Catalog of Steam and Hot Water 
Boilers. Resting plans and services of our Engi- 
neering Corps FREE Write TODAY- givin 
name of local dealer with whom you'd prefer to deal. 


THE PECH-WILLIAMSON COMPANY 
857 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Furnace Dealers, Hardware Men and Plumbers are invited to Write TODAY for our 1910 Proposition, 








Build no fence till 
you have seen the 
Ward 1910 Free 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue on good 


Fence -« Gates 


We can save you money on metal fences and gites, 
ranging from the cheaper-than-wood kind to the tinest 
ornamental styles. Hundreds of designs, low factory 
prices. Send postal for Free ‘ atalogue 
NOW. Save casi; get better-than- 
usual fence. 


WARD FENCE CoO. 
Box 148, Decatur, Ind. 











Ornamental Metal 








OL ANIBUUCREINNUENE UATE 
in Your Home Garden this Year 


If they’re there, you will like them so 
well as to buy more every year. Gladi- 
oliand Dahlias are our specialties, but 
this month we want you to order seeds 
of these old-time favorites: Mixed 
Double Hollyhocks, Burbank’s Giant 
Shasta Daisies, Hybrid Foxgloves 
and Mixed Double Sweet Williams, 


4 Large Packets of 
Seeds for 10 Cents 


One packet of each. The envelope 
the seeds are sent in is good for 10 
cents when returned with an order 
for $1.00 or more. Postage stamps ac- 
cepted. Write today. Catalogue free. 
CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS CO., 
Box 16, Sylvania, Ohio 















‘Center of rounds ie 


A single bush of Hydrangea like this one, a bed of Roses, a 
well-kept Hedge, or a few shapely trees; any of these will lift 
your place away from those surrounding it—make it different, 
more attractive, more homelike. 

The cost is small, yet such plants add wonderfully to the 
comfort and satisfaction of living, and, if you sell your place 
they will help you to get a much higher price for the property 

We are specialists i in ornaments al trees and vines, fruit trees 
and plants. Our book, “Towa-Grown Fruits and Flowers,” free. 


NORTHWESTERN NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 178A, BOONE, IOWA 
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THE SECOND MONTH bush, and willow-leaved spiraea are particular 
at home along the waterside and each has a d 


T is in February, about the time one hears the 
cheery note of the first song-sparrow, that 
these lines of Christina Rossetti come home 
to the gardener: 


tinctive beauty that makes it 
consideration. 

The principal attractiveness of 
however, should come from the hardy herbaes 
perennials. The abundance of water insures 
profusion of bloom from such plants as are adapted 
to the situation, of which fortuntaely there 


worthy of caref 
such planting 
Yet a lapse of weeks 


Buds will burst the edges, 
Strop their wool-coats, glue-coats, streaks 


In the woods and hedges. many. They blossom at such different s 
ee P : , that by careful planning one can have a successi: 
Yet February is not without cheer of its own, of fowers from spring to autumn 
for it is the harvest month of the seed catalogues. The most effective waterside plants for eat 








The gardener’s fancy is lured by a multitude of spring are the various forms of narcissus, especial 
pictures and stories of treasures that never were the trumpet daffodils, and the poet's narciss 
on sea or land as well as by true tales of real achieve- These must be planted in autumn. Perhaps 
ments that give zest to the heart for better things. most striking early blossom that can be plante 
There has been a wonderful improvement in the jp spring is the March marigold. These are alway 


beautiful when massed in such 
the landscape. The plants can be bought 
quantity for about ten cents each. Near them 
picturesque effect one should have at least 
of the quaint hoods of Jack-in-the-pul} 
For the early summer show of bloom we sh« 
depend upon the various forms of the 
genus, the iris. These are naturally water-lov 
and their glorious blossoms blend particularly 
with waterside views. There are 1 

these to be utilized, but a chief d 


catalogues of late, and most of them are well worth 
treasuring among the gardener’s most useful 
possessions. Every year a few worthless novelties 
are introduced, but every year also sees many 
novelties of great value added to our lists. So we 
may as well bite at the glittering bait offered by 
the seedsmen, realizing that one good thing is 
worth the price of several failures. 

It is natural that the sight of these catalogues 
should start one to planning the season’s campaign, 
and it is a delightful’ occupation for February 
evenings. One can find much interest in laying 
out precise areas for various crops and in looking 
up the possibility of finding new crops to grow. 
It is also worth while to start a few seeds of the 
sarliest tomatoes if you can give them good light 
and care. 

Let us send then for the catalogues of the seeds- 
men who advertise in the magazines, and later, so 
far as practical, let us buy a few seeds at least of 
sach one that we may repay the trouble of sending 
the catalogue and insure our receiving additional 
satalogues in future years. 


i Way as to light 


the 


rainbs 





lany sorts 
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SEASONABLE DECORATIONS 


HOST of beautiful blossoms appear in 

the florists’ windows during February. 

The great majority of the spring flower- 

ing bulbs have now been forced into 

bloom and one may choose the flowers 
from a multitude of tulips, daffodils, chalice-flowers 
and other forms of narcissus as well as from the 
year-round favorities. These bulbous plants have 
a touch of seasonal sentiment that the others lack, 
however, and have also the advantage that you 
may buy the whole plant as it comes into bud and 
enjoy it longer than the others. 

One can get also many flowering plants like the 
begonias, azaleas, cyprepediums and others which 
are a joy to keep. The Lorraine Begonia is an 
especial favorite on account of its attractive flowers. 
Young plants should be on sale for a few dimes. 





Young Lorraine Begonia in a Japanese 
Flower Jar 


PONDSIDE PLANTING 


ITH the increasing attention being 


given to utilizing the natural condi- be placed upon the broadly spreading flowers 

tions of suburban and country places the double sorts of Japanese iris. Some of 

to get the best landscape effects, there native lilies may also be utilized in higher gro 

is much interest to be found in proper to advantage. — 
planting of the shores of ponds and streams. The During late summer and early autumn n 
owner of a bit of water in his landscape is fortunate waterside plants will yield an ample display 
because it can so readily be made the most beautiful bloom. The swamp mallow of native Hibisi 
part of the grounds. It is none too early now to has large flowers that ys attract attention 


the New England aster 
delightful compl 
and gold. A fe 


1 add the interest of th: 


make careful plans as to the treatment of such 
situations and to order for spring planting the 
things needed. 

The taller effects of such waterside views must 
come from trees or shrubs. Unless the space is 
ample three will be room for few trees, but many 
attractive shrubs can be grouped into comparatively 
limited areas. Such shrubs as the spice bush, red 
twigged dogwood, calolina rose, white elder, button 


The water asters, especial! 
and the goldenrods mal 
mentary harmony of } 
plants of the turtle-hea 
strange white flowers 

Such a waterside garden is well 
even in a small way There will be continua 
pleasure in planning for its later development ar 
in watching the results obtained 
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SEED TESTING AT HOME 


T is often of considerable interest to know 
what pereentage of the seeds to be planted 
will germinate. This can readily be deter- 
mined by a simple sprouting test. To make 

_ it, place afew layers of blotting paper in a 
plate or pan, put the seeds between the layers, add 
vater enough to moisten the paper and keep in a 
rm room. Add water occasionally to keep the 
blotters moist but do not flood them. 

The seeds will soon sprout and you can readily 
letermine what per cent have germinated. 


wi 


FRUIT ON A CITY LOT 


R. CHARLES A. GREEN, the noted 
horticulturist, describes in a current 
magazine a fruit hedge that is both use- 

4 ful and beautiful. It is certainly worth 
trying by others. 

Ten years ago, having built a house on a city 
ot, for the sake of economy I planted peach and 
plum trees as a hedge on the line dividing this lot 
from*the neighbors’ lots, at one side and at the 

ar. This formed a pretty hedge for several 
Then the trees began to bear fruit in a 
surprising manner. The family who occupied this 
pointed with pride to these trees when in 
loom and when filled with beautiful and delicious 
ruit. The lady of the house showed me a cupboard 
filled with canned fruit from these trees. She said 
hat they picked no less then six bushels of fruit, 
vhich was more than a family could consume. 
he surplus was divided among the neighbors, 
ind yet these trees occupied scarcely any space. 
rhe amount of fruit that can be grown on a hedge- 
yw of this kind is surprising. Last year I built 
wo houses, and remembering my former expe- 
[ planted hegderows of plum trees along the 
ine separating"these lots from neighboring lots. 
When I sold these houses the buyers were*greatly 
pleased with the fruit trees, as they will be for 


” 


iny years to come. 


years. 


ouse 





rience 


A GOOD HEDGE PLANT 

PY A\HERE is a growing conviction among 
horticultural authorities that the Japanese 
barberry is the best hedge plant for the 


northern states. It is beautiful at all 
seasons, grows compactly and fairly 


pidly, is proof against dogs and free from such 
nsect enemies as the San Jose scale. This latter 
st is ruining many an ornamental planting of 
Japan quince, purple-leaved plum and many other 


The Japanese barberry is especially suitable for 
ty lots because of its small size and symmetrical 
rowth. It should be planted in a single row 
out a foot apart and kept well fertilized and 
itered during the first two seasons. Good sized 
ints should be bought for about twelve dollars 
indred. 


INFERIOR GARDEN SEEDS 


T is always worth while to buy garden seeds 
direct from the responsible houses that adver- 
tise in the magazines. Such seeds direct 
from the dealer are much more likely to be 
good than those bought at the grocery or 

rom the hardware dealer. Additional evidence of 

is is found in the following statement of the seed- 
esting results at the Connecticut Experiment 
Station: 

‘Persons having small garden patches commonly 
uy most or all of their vegetable seeds in small 
sackages from what are known as ‘commission 
ickages,’ i. e., boxes put up by dealers in seeds 
vhich contain an assortment of the most commonly 
ised garden varieties. The garden, cared for by 
nembers of the owner’s family, contributes very 
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MOST helpful book to assist you in ma- ing, styles of gardens, verandas and window 
GARDEN BOOK A king your home surroundings artistic boxes, public and private grounds, vines, bed- 


and beautiful. It will save you expense ding plants, hardy plants, shrubs, trees, hedges, 

and many disappointments. Our Landscape _ etc., all fully illustrated and described so that 
Department has used these plans with great you too can be sure of success. Plans and 
success in laying out gardens, both large and book mailed postpaid for 50c, which will be 
® small. With the plans we send ‘‘Landscape credited to you on any future order of $5 or over. 
est dl 10 Gardening for Amateurs,’’ a book of instruc- Send today and we shall also be glad to give 
tions and suggestions, beautifully illustrated. you individual advice and help. Our Landscape 

Contains principles of correct landscape garden- Department is at our patrons’ service FREE. 
FREE—Catalog of Hardy Plants, Shrubs, Trees, etc. 


successful 2g ~¥ ... Wagner Park Conservatories 4 














Box 464, Sidney, O. 
Florists — Nurserymen 


Landscape Gardeners 
HENRY A.DREER 


Moers: gardening 


256 pages of practical gardening 
information. Eight beautiful color and 
duotone plates. Special cultural notes 
on How to Grow Flowers from Seeds; 
How to Grow Asters, Sweet Peas, 
Dahlias, Gladioli, Palms, Ferns, Roses, 
etc. Tells clearly how to grow fine 
vegetables. Lists 1200 varieties of 
flower seeds, 2000 kinds of plants, 
and 600 varieties of vegetables, be- 
sides numerous hardy shrubs, climbing 











plants, small fruits, water-lilies, etc. 





Exclusively. 1 was awarded five First Prizes, 
two Specials at American Institute, New York 


IF YOU ARE A CHINA PAINTER 


Matled free to anyone mentioning ; . "09: First at Hartford, *09; First and Second at or Potter, this magazine is essential to your 
E a “ ' Vermont State Fair, '09; five Firsts at Washington County Fair, ‘09, the only happiness. Price $4.00 the year. $1.00 three 
this publication places exhibited. All kinds, Best varieties. Catalogue free months. Sample copy 10 cents. 





GEO. L. STILLMAN, Dahlia Specialist, Dept. F, Westerly, R. I. KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., 121 Pearl St., Syracuse, N.Y. 














Giant Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas NOVELTIES! CAL. PRIVET! || "Home-Making, the New Profession" 








FRENCH ASPARAGUS, HUNGARIAN RASPBE RRIES Isa won 4 book — 8 yRae wr Pps pad Gotence 

. and STRAWBERRY plant RARE SHRUBS courses ‘or home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 

These are the aristocrats of the Sweet Write today for ok orem illustrated leaflet Rulletins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Princi les,” 48 pp., 
Pea family and are just as easy to grow S. L. de FABRY, Grower of Novelties, Litt'e Silver, N. J ill., 10 cents. “Food Values” — tical dietetics 32 pp., 13 ill., w cents, 


American School of Home 








as the common kinds. Flowers of extra- 
ordinary size, with wavy petals and usu- 
ally borne four to a spray. 

All colors mixed, 10 cts. per pkt. 
15 cts. per oz. 


“GARDEN BOOK" free with each HAVE US INSPECT YOUR TREES 


conomics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, UL 








order. 











UST because your trees look all right does not prove 
that they ure allright. You can’t go by looks. They 
may be infested by scale, and you not know it— 

and scale kills trees in short order. 

The very heart of some of your finest specimens may 
be infested by borers, which not only rapidly riddle the 
wood, but the destructive decay of the tree always fol 
lows in the borers’ trail. 

An innocent looking decay spot or crack may not 
seem serious to you, but the illustrations show how 
what looked to be a slight opening, barely big enough 
to put tne fingers in, turned out to be the front door toa 
cavity almost large enough to craw] into. 

Such a tree might possibly stand for years, and then 
a wind come along some day and strike it right and 
over it would go, It would take fifty years to grow 
another such tree. , 

These are just a few of the things our inspection ote 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 

















“CLOVEI 





covers. We locate the troubles, because “ looking tor 4 
Shlocpentnn bashe trouble” is our business. You will be advised frankly But here is the decay * 
on the probable cust of any needed work to give your cavity we found 
Our pure Northern-grown Clovers will fertilize any trees an absolutely clean bill of health. : ; 
soil and increase yields on New England, New York, Our inspection men are Forestry graduates of the leading colleges; they know their business. Our 
Pennsylvania and Ohio farms 50 to 100 per cent. We 3 workmen are carefuily trained, and thoroughly know their end of ic in every detail. 
are the largest growers of Clover, fareony oy Grass In the broader sense we are like wise Foresters. Wecan show you how to make your woodlands pay. 
ee & Se = dated tae ie caeaian ah Zaialos. Be We have two booklets: one * “The Care of Trees,” the other, “ Profit in Woodlands.” _ Will gladly send 
Alfalfa, Oats, Barley, Wheat, Grass, etc. Address * as you either one or both. Or still better for you, arrange at once with you for an inspection, 








Note that we have offices in three leading cities. 
ow MUNSON -WHITAKER CO. 
ASTERS Sra 


Seed, white, rose and lavender; 3 pkts. and Com MERCIA L& LANDSCAPE I ORESTERS 
my Little Green Seed Book, 10c. 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Garden Expert, Wellesley, Mass. 815 Tremont Building, Boston 835 Monadnock Building, Chicago 1705 Flatiron Building, New York 
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Grounds Beautiful 


A Home, to be ideal, must be set amid beautiful and harmonious surround- 
ings. The costliest mansion is without attraction, if the grounds about it are 
ugly or barren; while the house of modest pretentions in the midst of skillfully 


planned masses of green and flowering shrubs, or flanked by tasteful gardens, is 
possessed of immeasurable charm. Every home, old or new, where there is any 


room for planting, can be beautified by intelligent landscaping; nor need it cal! 
for great expenditure. No matter where you live, we can accomplish this for you. 


Superior Landscape Service Without Cost 


You are offered the services of our large staff of professional landscape gardeners, 
practical growers, and expert planters; men who have designed and executed artistic 
and scientific landscape effects, who have grown and worked with plants all their lives. 

We submit complete plans for beautifying city or suburban homes, public grounds 
or private estates. These plans are without charge. You, therefore, save the high fee 
and expense you would otherwise incur. There is no obligation on your part unless our 
plans for your grounds are acceptable to you. All you pay us for is the nursery stock 
necessary to work out the ideas. 

All this stock is grown on our own extensive grounds of 1200 acres, near Rochester, 
N. Y., the Flower City. We positively guarantee everything sold. 


Ask for Handsome Book of Landscape Suggestions 


We want everyone interested in landscape improvement to have this book Beanty Out of Doors It 
describes and pictures ideal landscape architecture, shows the treatment suggested for vari 
several plans for as many different types of homes. To receive the book, address 





us problems, and gives 


Brown Brothers Nurseries 
Dept. G., Rochester, N. Y. 


Our complete descriptive catalogue of fruits, ornamental trees, and shro 




















E shall b leased Oo ail r , upon 
Seeds That Grow | peso hae Burpee’s gy dot 





for 1910,—long known as ‘‘ The 

Leading American Seed Catalog.’’ The 

Brae : first edition is more than four hundre 

If you want the Best it is possible to Grow, thousand copies and yet it is too expensiv: 


a book of 178 pages to mail unsolicited 
such as you can rely upon to produce the = except to our regular customers. With 
zi elegant colored plates and hundreds of 
Choicest Vegetables and Most Beautiful illustrations from nature it tells plain 
truth and is a Safe Guide to success 

Flowers, you should try Burpee’s Seeds! in the garden. Do you want a copy 


If so, send your address to-day to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 























iterially to their support and its partial failure 
materially increases the cost of living. Fresh seed, 
rue to name, is the first essential of success. 
Responsibility for the quality of the seed rests 
primarily with the retail dealer, if he carries over 
1is ‘commission packages’ from one season to the 
ext. Whoever puts up the packages is respon- 
if he does not take the same pains to put seed 

of good quality into these packages that he takes 
n supplying those who buy in larger quantities. 
The comparatively few tests made of these 
ds during the last season are enough to show 
some of these ‘commission boxes’ contain 
seeds which are agriculturally worthless and can 
ring only disappointment and loss to those who 


hem 


TREATMENT FOR SAN JOSE 
SCALE 


al HE greatest menace to the beauty of 
many home-grounds to-day is the San 
Jose seale. The pest is present in vast 


numbers in thousands of orchards and 

gardens where the owner does not know 

is well as in many more thousands where its 

senee is recognized. In an admirable discussion 

ist published by Dr. W. E. Britton, state entomol- 

ogist of Connecticut, these directions for the 
treatment of infested trees are given: 

Remove the worthless trees. It will not pay to 
treat them. Cut back severely, especially the 
ranches that have lost a portion of their vitality 

cause infested. Burn all branches cut off. 

Spray the pruned trees during the winter months 

ith the lime and sulphur mixture, or one of the 
niseible oils, taking pains to coat thoroughly all 
portions of the trunk from the ground to the end 
of the branches. 

Peach, plum or pear trees, which have smooth 
‘*k, should be sprayed with lime and sulphur, 
kills the seale and is also a good fungicide; 
oil preparations are often preferable on rough- 
barked apple trees. Badly infested trees sometimes 

ed to be sprayed twice the first season, in which 
ise the oil may be applied in November as soon as 
the leaves fall and lime and sulphur in the spring. 
he oil mixturess hould be diluted with not more 
than fifteen parts water. Both lime and sulphur 
mixtures and oil preparations may be used in the 
ull 

When growth begins, fertilize liberally, spray 
ipple trees to preserve the foliage, and cultivate 
thoroughly to promote the vigor and health of the 


WINTER SHRUBS 


GARDEN which is well enclosed and _ pro- 

tected from high winds, but does not 

get too much sun-heat reflected from 

buildings, can be made interesting in 

winter by the use of a few good shrubs, 
says Charles Downing Lay. Some of these hold 
their leaves through the year, others are chiefly 
notable for their good shape and the pleasing color 
of their branches in the winter and early spring, 
und still others are of striking formality of outline 
ind richness of color. 

Their planting in the garden is not difficult. 
Some can be placed singly, or paired as accents in 
the formal scheme; others may be planted in mass 
n small beds devoted to them, or they may be at 
he baek of large beds where, in summer, they will 
ok not unlike the other tall plants in the bed, but 

winter will count as a distinet charm of the 
garden 

Sinee the shrubs are in flower for only a short 

riod, their use in a garden reduces somewhat 
the amount of flowers, but this loss is amply 
regained by the increased beauty from October until 
May, and by the increased stability and relief which 
shrubs give to a garden scene. As a rule, shrubs 
f small size and unvarying habit should be used; 
rampant growers, or those with straggling branches 
und many suckers, are not safe to use among 

rbaceous plants. 

Of the deciduous shrubs, Japanese Barberry and 
Spirea Van Houtii are most often seen, and they 
ire ordinarily trimmed to some appearance of a 
hedge; but artificial formality of shape is not so 
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Send postal and see how larger and 


Better Fruit, 


Larger and 


Better Vegetables and 
Freedom from Insects 


are secured by using 


Bowker’s 


“Pyrox” 


It kills all leaf-eating in- 
sects, caterpillars, etc., pre- 
vents unsightly blemishes; 
also improves color of apples, 
pears, peaches, etc., It in- 
creases yield of potatoes and 
vegetables. Enough to make 
50 gals. solution $1.75. Book- 
let free. No experiment. 


Introduced 1898. 
Insecticide Co.., 


BOWK Boston, Mass. 


Also Specialties for Scale Insec ts, 
etc. Bring all your outdoor “Bug” 
troubles to us. 

























Send Me 8 Gents— 


and the addresses of two flower-loving 
friends and I will send you 4 choice 
packets of pure fresh seed: Royal Show 
Pansies 100 colors; Sweet Peas, over 
40 varieties ; Asters, finest mixed; Nas- 
turtiums, Madam Gunther. Also, free, 
“Floral Culture” and my handsomely 
illustrated 17th Annual Catalog. 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 


Pioneer Secdswoman) (One hour’s 








pt. 67 HUDSON, WIS, ride from Minneapolis) 


































getable, Flower 
—~ s, Alfalfa, 
Clover, Seed Potatoes, etc. 
We will send free with 
catalog a packet of 
our New Coreless 
Tomato, the 
best of all 
tomatoes 


uality Ve 
rm See 


to try our 
Bountiful 
Collection of 
Vegetable Seeds, 
best 5 varieties on 
earth, postpaid for 40c. 
We also carry full line 
of Nursery stock. 


German Nurseries, 
Box 243, Beatrice, Neb. 




















A Beautiful Lawn 


anda 


' Riot of Wonderful Bloom | 


in the Garden 
will come surely and quickly if Wizard 
Brand Pulverized Sheep Manure is used 
! for top-dressing and mulching in the 
Spring. One barrel equals two wagon 
| loads barnyard manure. Is easy and 
H cleanly to apply and brings no weed 


'@O per barrel, freight prepaid 

East of Missouri River. Cash 

with order, Write for quantity prices 
and descriptive matter. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
No. 24 Stock Yards 
Chicago, Ill. 

























tree surgery. 





No Meney Can Grow Trees Quickly 


Years of time are required. If time has grown trees for you, do not neglect 
them. Money can not build trees; you can save but not r7f/ace t 
you in countless ways, as they serve all mankind. Without them, the world would 
be a sorry place in which to live. Yet too often we thoug 
their wanton destruction. Most trees are easily injured and wounded—and 


A Wounded Tree Will Die Unless Properly Treated 


just as a wounded man will die if he does not have surgical attention. Trees 
desecrated as |.a\¢ been those shown in the picture herewith cannot live unless 
their wounds are healed. 
been called “t 
pain, and he hears them; w 
hurts; in sickness, they are 


The Davey Surgeons Can Save Trees 


They have been trained in the science of tree-surgery by its founder, 
John Davey; they do nut have to guess; they Anow, 
be sent anywhere on reasonable terms, to look into the condition of trees 
and prescribe for them. 
Wounded Friends, the Trees,’ 
It will interest and help you, 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, INC. 


352 CYPRESS STREET, KENT, OHIO i 
(Operating the Davey School of Practical Forestry) 


John Davey loves trees and has 
he Brother to the Trees.” 


If you own trees, write today for copy of ‘*Our 











hem. They serve 


htlessly permit 





JOHN DAVEY 
‘The Father of 
Tree Surgery 


They cry out in 
hen wounded, he binds up their 
ministered unto by him. 


These experts will 


an attractive book fully explaining i}4 
a < 








BLOOMING CACTUS ; 


Cactus is the most fascinating and beautiful 
plant you can grow. The endless variety cf whapes 
and species, bearing exquisite flowers in scarlet, 
yellow, purple, ete., delight all. Wearein the heart 
cf the cactus country and sell the healthiest, hardiest 
plants, guaranteed to bloom, at lowest prices. 

Special Introductory offer. We will mail yeu a rare 
75e Cactus Plant ( variety E. C. Dasyacanthus), with 
benutifully colored spines; bears handsome 
yellow flowers 2 to 3 ins. wide for our Special 28e 
lutroductory Price of only 







Write Today for Free AER ‘Cactiand Howto — 
Grow Them Include with order the name of two flower-growing friends 
ind we will add a free sample of our delicious Cactus Candy 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. Dept. R2. Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 











Haphazard Planting is 
Unsatisfactory 


Have your work planned by a Landscape 
Artist. We make planting plans for our 
customers without charge and can add di- 
stinctive beauty to your home grounds. 
Weare growers of all kinds of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs. Plants and Bulbs and can 
supply you with anything you may want. 
Catalog and particulars on request. 


A. F. BOERNER, Nurseryman 


28 North Street, CEDARBURG, WIS 














Meehans’ 
Garden 
Bulletin 


New, intensely practical 
garden paper for the in- 
A; terested owner of home 
Lone grounds. Edited by the 

por ey House of Meehan — 56 

” 
; years old. 





Full of dependable articles by experienced 
horticulturists, experts— men who know of 






what they write 

A Particularly dwells on landscape 
gardening, trees, shrubs, evergreens 
and hardy plants. The hints and 
sucgestions are invaluable — no 
theories. 

Send 10 cents for three spring num- 
bers. One numberis well worth the price. 


THOMAS MEEHAN ¢ SONS, Inc. 











L Box 22, Germantown hiladelphia, Pa, 














My Gladiolus 





about this glorious flower—how to plant and 
are for itto obtain best results—yet it tells 
them in a way that is wy e. practical, and 
easily understoc It really ‘“‘the last 
word’’ in succe ssfu 1 Glac fiolus culture. 

Il have grown Gladioli for years—I ship 
the th ntry each season with 
tir ex t even the veriest 


amateur can grow them successfully 


now, wi there's time to make the selec- 
on you prefer 


Box 60 Meadowvale Farm, Berlin, N. Y. 











Book—Free 





My Gladiolus Book tells the real facts 





My book is filled with beautiful pictures, 
{ then the natural colors of the 
Sure to interest yo wr'te for it 


Arthur Cowee 





























Unusual 


Describing a wonderful col- 
lection of IRISES, PEONIES, 
and PHLOXES—everywhere 
acknowledged to be the most 
complete in this country—a 
quarter of a million Irises 
and Peonies, in upward of 
a thousand varieties, besides 
Delphiniums, Phioxes, Pop- 
pies, and all the essentials 
of the Hardy Garden. 


A RETROSPECT 
A boy's garden ona prairie farm 
out in lowa which developed a pas- 
sionate love of “growing things.” 

Then the great city and its cares, 
with “‘a nameless longing,” till one 
day my doctor said: " “Go back to 
the country and dig 

A final cusendar ane an utter 
abandonment to an absorbing pas- 
sion—a man’s garden that long 
since overflowed, out into the open 
fields, a glorious riot of color, an 
intoxication of delight. Peor ies, 
Irises, Phloxes—I must have them 
all, and for ten years | have gathered 
them orem all over the world. 
» be continued next month) 





you have « —~ and are pdm A | 
BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries 
8096 Penn Street Reading, Pa. 
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Let Us Plan Your Landscape Gardening 















Plan now for the years to come. 





Viburnum Opulus 20c 
Our Special Introductory Price 

This i is a hardy shrub that flourishes in 
all soils and climates. It is commonly 
known as the high-bush cranberry. The 
leaves are broad and color crimson in 


structure. 


Nothing will increase the value of your proper 
ful, consistent planting of surubbery according to a well-formed plan. In plant 
permanent value to your property 
Correct landscape ¢ 
the house of pleasing appearance 
Any amount, large o or small 
nificent returns. 


Our Handsome New Booklet, “A Handy Book 


attractiveness. 





Property Values 


Increased 100% 
‘By Shrubs and sei” 












the fall. The tlowers are white and are 
borne inclusters. Its brilliant red berries 
hang on the bush in clusters throughout 


of Hardy Piants,’’ Sent Without Cost to You 















the winter, Birds will not eat them, An 
excellent decorative shrub for both sum- 
merand winter, We are making a special 
introductory price of 20c on this shrub to demon- 
Stratethelarge possibiitiesof a moderateoutlay. 
Early Richmond Cherry Tree 25c 
A strong, sturdy, young cherry tree, Early 
Richmond, Montmorency, Black Tartarian and 
other desirable varieties only 25c. Remarkable 
opportunity to start an orchard. Other fruit 
trees at correspondingly moderate prices. 










Dept. 1572. 


Send for our book on landscay re 
Plants.’’ lf you are intere 1 in 
dening you ought to have this book 1 $ 
sults that can be produced for a very s l r I 
plants, shrubs and trees are suited to 1 I $s tell 
our facilities for furnishing plans of 1 : let W 
you the effects you want in col f 

summer and winter. 


North 40th and Peterson Avenues, 


‘A Handy Book ot Hard 





This book sent 


LEESLEY BROS. 
CHICAGO, ILI 














Combining Garage 
and Greenhouse 


T makes a good fix. Economizes space—econo- 
mizes fuel, as the boiler for one can heat the other. 
Here is one of the simplest ways of doing it. 

Very effectively it works out. 

The greenhouse is about 33 feet long and 18 
wide, and is divided into two compartments, for 
growing flowers that do best in two different tem- 
peratures. 

It is constructed with our complete Sectional 
Iron Frame, making it not alone decidedly durable, 
but because of its extreme lightness, is a house ideal 
for securing the best possible plant growth and 
greatest profusion of blooms. 

Being our Curved Eave type, it has an unusual 
grace and attractiveness. 

As the automobile has become indispensable, both 
for pleasure and profit, just so has the greenhouse. 
By all means have a greenhouse. 

Write to our nearest branch at once and get 

detailed information. 


Lord and Burnham Co., Irvington, N.Y. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
St. James Bidg. Heed Bidg. The Rookery 


Boston 
Tremont Bldg. 





American Beauty Roses | 


In Your Own Yard or Garden ~ 


most magr 





Wwe t z 

“Heller's ; maaan are fame mus Ef 

all ever America. te fo 
r € py of our new t y 

ws * Roses ofthe Garden” Jf 

S gar i describir b 

th 2 z varieties, g é 
complete cultural dire t 
and showing you howt B 

" t Also descr g 

v ierful ros e Jeannet ‘| 
Heller, the ideal gard a 
alight blush pink and be 5 
shad We pay e1f 7 
HELLER saroTieRs COMPANY 4 
Speci , 

Box. 18, “New Casmie, inoiama _J 











e = 
Dahlias, Roses, Cannas anc Gladioli 


For fifteen years we ha 
all over the world. If you are looking for uy 
date Dahlias, send for Free Catalogue to the East 
Dahlia King, the largest Dahlia grower in Am 
J. K. ALEXANDER, East Bridgewater, Mas 


ve sold guaranteed | 





eric 




















Beautiful! Novel! Valuable! 


; The Newest Lilacs 


Double and Single 
Extraordinary Offering 

















NAMENTAL 1 
’ HARDY PLANTS 


-ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N 





as the natural formality which the Bar- 
and Spirea possess. It is formality of 
rather than tormality of the object which 
de sired in the garden. The Barberry is 
ympact in growth, three to four feet high, round 
topped, and grows close to the ground. The 
ives are good in size and color, and turn a rich 
scarlet in the fall. Its red berries, carried through 
1e winter in the dense masses of purple gray twigs, 
ire not the least of its charms. It looks well in the 
turf of the garden. 

\ shrub which is scarcely known in gardens or 
in nurseries is the Vaccinium corymbosum or High 
Bush Huckleberry. It is very common in old 
pastures in New i&ngland and is brilliant in Octo- 
ber, when its finely-shaped, rough leaves turn all 
shades of crimson, and in winter the bark of its 
lelicate, closely-branched young twigs is nearly as 
it is interesting 





is most 


fine a color as the autumn leaves. 
near at hand, because its branches are so twisted 

ind matted, more like a miniature oak than a 
shrub such as the Forsythia, which, in winter, is an 
ingainly bundle of switches. The whole shape 
bush is good, too, and can be made much 
ike a tree, with a clean stem and all the foliage 
he top, thus allowing low plants to be used 

it 
he Leatherwood (Dirca palustris) is a low, 
round-topped, tree-like shrub of good habit. Its 
branches are yellowish in tone in winter. It is 
somewhat slow in growth but well worth trying. 

\ll the Magnolias are beautiful trees, in flower 
and in foliage, and the regularity of their branching 
when well grown is interesting. The smaller, kinds 
aregbest for gardens and these should usually be 
induced, by pruning, to grow tall and slim, rather 
than broad. Magnolia stellata is the best. Its 
flowers, coming early and before the leaves, 

almost a winter bloomer, and earlier in‘the 
season the slim, reddish-gray and polished branches 
and large downy buds are very interesting. 

{zalea amena, With leaves which in winter are 
lark bronzy-red or purple, is perfectly hardy and 
rows in low spherical masses, with here and there 
shoot thrown out beyond. It looks too 
lingy when planted with Rhododendrons and 
er green-leaved shrubs, and should rather be 
seen with a deciduous shrub like the 
Leiophyllum buxifolium, when 
s somewhat like Azalea amena in form and 
but is more regular in shape and has much 
leaves. Its small white flowers are not 
ry striking, but have considerable beauty. 

The Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) every one knows, 
ur few realize how easy it is to grow or do they 
uppreciate the charm of its glistening leaves 
smaller than the Rhododendron’s leaves), which 
last the year round, or the interest of its candelabra 
buds and seed pods in the winter. 

The American Holly (Ilex opaca) is wonderfully 
rich in effect. In winter the color is a little dull, 
but the texture is good. In the region of New York 
it is a hardy shrub or small tree, which should, if 
, be screened from the sun in winter. 

The Inkberry (Jlex glabra) is a small shrub with 
smooth evergreen leaves a little larger than the 
30x leaves but similar in shape. When wild, it is 
» rough grower but becomes more vigorous and 

ympact with cultivation. 

No evergreen, perhaps, is so uniformly useful 
as the dwarf Box, whether for edgings, or as a single 
specimen, when very old and large; but large 
Box bushes are hard to come by (it takes about 
fifty years to grow five feet), and worth much 
, sO we are driven to use the ordinary Box. 
This is a more rapid grower, and although it lacks 
the density of foliage of the dwarf Box, it is not 
undesirable and may be grown as a standard or 
clipped into any shape a skilful topiarian may 
fancy. 

The conifers are a very large class, but because 
yf their quick growth, few are suitable for the 
garden. The Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspidata) is 
much hardier than the English Yew, and a very 

seful small evergreen, which may be planted in 
s or singly when larger plants are obtainable. 
It is a very black green and shows little change of 

jlor in winter. The ordinary Juniper (Juniperus 

r when of good form, that is, more 
ipright than spreading, can be used to advantage. 
The many Junipers, Swedish and others, Retino- 
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HARTWELL: 
RICHARDSON a> 
ORVER ARCHTS 





_——— 
Pure English ground colors combined with 


the best preserving oils known, have made 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
: English Shingle Stains 


e the standard. They hold their color in any 

d climate, and preserve the shingle longer than 

any other stain or paint manufactured. 
Write for Samples 


is DEXTER BROTHERS CO. 


Write For Our Free Portfolio 





Very daintily prepared in miniature form to give an idea of our immense line of correct 

















z. 508 Mened Seceet BOSTON { reproductions of Colonial and Period furniture for Bed Room, Library, Dining Room, as well 
~ Branch Office: 542 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK as the very latest thing in furniture—our Flanders Line. About 50) pieces of the 2000 in our 
1g complete line are shown—be sure to get the miniature portfolio if only to see for the first time 
is sea(lsents: H. M. Hooker & Co., 651 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, in America—the beautiful Flanders with its soft, oak tones. Ask for Portfolio E, 
ve The Cubes. Geoad Mania. FT. Crane & Ce. Saatiin, Spebaes, This miniature portfolio presents a few of the designs taken trom our dealers magnificent 
er ee ee ee ee a na fifty-dollar portfolio complete, which you may see at many of the furniture stores handling 
~ . ° our product. This large portfolio shows as perfectly as a reproduction can a tempting array of 
8, Louis XV, Louis XVI, Empire, Flanders, Flemish Renaissance, Chippendale, Sheraton 
he Colonial of all kinds. Many of the actual pieces can be seen on the floor of the store. 
es . . 

SECOND EDITION Berkey & Gay Furniture Is Moderately Priced 
oe JUST PUBLISHED and tees a : : 
“ and bears the distinction of being of the high- 


) large output, these enable us to take advan- 
The Best Furniture Book est type of workmanship and design without tage of every favorable condition without sac- 
re being prohibitive as to cost. 


CALLED rificing quality. 
nd HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE Moderate prices are made possible first by Look for our shopmark, 


) It is somewhere 
St ’ ] we « - ene « ~ , 
nowing how’’ asa result of a half century 





























. } on every piece of our furniture. It is your 

“4 By Mail $1.74 “ the continuous manufacture of high grade guarantee against imperfections or dishonesty 
urniture. Then by our enormous factoriesand in workmanship or material 

- ADDRESS: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Send us 16¢ U.S stamps to partly defray tl m i ms naan {“} 

n se 8 4 - >. Ste 8S tO pa y defray the expense and we will ser youacopy of* *urniture 

ich SOF Seen HOPES CHICAGO of Character” and “Things to Remember’’—two beautiful and valuable booklets that should be in 

= every home. In any event do not neglect to send for ‘Masterpieces in Miniature’—lIt’s free. 
BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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mn Most Exquisite Wiggin’s Latest Creation 


ull, 


mk THINK OF IT! Of all Dainty 

‘ & tae ete — pay for your land. Se W ll F . 

: chard will provide a competent income for life. 

‘ith Better than a savings bank, life insurance or a abrics Coane 
the development bonds. South Texas grows the 

t is finest figs in the world. 








and : —e , one ae - ‘ 
nae Crop Failures are Unknown A new and exclusive Wiggin “‘ Fab-Rik-O-Na”’ line that marks a distinct advance in wall covering. 
ful The famous Aldine fig preserves made near Novelty of texture, beauty, richness and durability are attractively combined in ‘‘Art Ko-Na.”’ It 
: = meres tes eed eed cane W —— at once appeals to highest artistic sense in home making. Wide variety of tones and shades afford 
= poms ree PR agg ek ey they ht proms ag Me unique combinations. Send to-day for samples. ‘‘Art Ko-Na’’ is readily applied and may be 
irg for the fruit. Fig culture offers enjoyable occu- cleaned with damp cloth or sponge. Colors are not affected by the sun. 

a pation and independence to the investor. 

uch — 

a We offer one acre, set in figs, and FAB RIK O WOVEN WALL 
seks comer co cad 

oe one town lot, BOTH for $230.000 COVERINGS 

payable $10.00 down and $10.00 per month, with- (Trade Mark Registered—U. S. Pat. Off. and in Pat. Off. tn Gt. Brit.) 
1 or out interest, no payments when sick, clear war- roy aoe do, Thor ined 
may ranty deed in case of death. are the finest made. _ + hey inc ude, 
Texas leads the world in production of Pecans. beside Art Ko-Na, high-grade plain Send to-day 
ause The Satsuma Orange grows to perfection in South and dyed Tapestry Burlaps, Kord hi 
‘a exas. Figs, eee —_ Oranges form a trio of Ko-Na, Canvases and other fabric for this 
1e money makers hard to mat. ee , H “i 
1) 1s Cuneo groves on Se aae. oe safe and a Sere prayer Homemakers 
"ery profitable investment this has no equal. 
lin tones and colors. Book of 
: stamped ‘‘ Fab-Rik- -N;, 

able. BURLAPS O-Na”’ are the high- Art Ko-Na 
re of est quality oe ye The trade-mark is a Tones and 
: guarantee, and appears on the back of 
cane Address every yard. Donotaccept imitations, (Colors 
- ec E. C. ROBERTSON, General Sales Manager as they cannot give lasting results. 
see 50 Kiam Bldg., Houston, Texas 





B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO.., 216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. 














H. g. 
Fab-Rtk-O-Na Wall Coverings are recommended and sold by all first-class decorators. 
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sporas, Arbor vitss, ete., in numberless varieties of 
sickly yellows and dingy russets, may be grown if 
one likes them. 

Our great lack in this country is a tree comparable 
to the Italian Cypress to give snap and emphatic 
notes to our garden scenes. It is but poorly 
imitated by the Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana), 
a tree of great beauty, unless it be compared to the 
Cypress, und of great hardiness and adaptability. 
When well grown it is more compact than in the 
wild state. All its forms and colors are useful 
and may be easily procured, so that there is no 
reason why it cannot be kept, by frequent renewals, 
of a size to fit any garden. 

Many other shrubs useful in the garden will 
occur to amateurs of experience and will be dis- 


covered by the begin rardening 
named above are suita to use in makings 
MARRIAGE COFFERS 
HERE is son g gularly f 
about the 1 | in marriage 
cassoni I artist 
they represen e | draw 
Middle Ages OI I l ot a 
and were sometimes sidered far more 
than the bride At a ents, the bridegt 
the Renaissance was blivio 
his lady might bring 1, and dom 
tion was often nicely graduated to their 
The cassone, or marriage ffer, was 
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For the Craftsman Style 
of architecture and interior fit 
the designs and construction 
Morgan Doors are in perfect k 


ing. They are finished in the wh 
and may be stained any col 











are perfect doors Bu of severai la 
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the grain running cr: 





warping ors il . 
varieties of hardw 





sawed red or white oak, brown a 
Morgan Doors are light, : rkably 
absolutely perfect in every det of cor 
Each Morgan Door is stan Morgan 
guarantees quality, style, durability and satisf 


in our new book, “The 
Morgan Doors are showr 
and in 2 tyles 

M a 

















pire, 

are tl s 

satisfaction in a t ling 
be sent on request. 


Architects: Descript - f Morea? 
may be found in t ex, pages 07 


Morgan Company, Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Morgan Company , Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Don’t Postpone 


Until the Last 


appointments of your home. 
need. 
of now. 
and their water service. 
C. engine excellence. 


ing vertical, horizontal ( portable and station- 
ary) skidded engines, mounting engines, com- 


hoisting, etc. The line includes both air-cooled 
and water-cooled engines. Sizes varying from 
I to 25-horse power. For catalogue and all 
information, address 


(Incorporated) 


33 Harvester Bldg. 





bination outfits for spraying, sawing, pumping, . 


International Harvester Company of America 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


1.H.C. Gasoline Engines are made in many styles, includ- 


The I. H. C. Gasoline Engine 


An I. H. C. Gasoline Engine should be one of the first things t 


It is the handy, ready, reliable, efficient power that gives you just exactly the servi 

Install your engine now and let it help you solve your other 

If you will look into the matter you will find it useful to you ina s f ways you do not 

Many owners of country homes and fine estates make it the basis of their light S 
That is proof of its unquestioned reliability. t1 t 

a valuable feature for youin the score and more of different uses 

you will have for your engine. It is just one of the items of I. H. 


















given to brides as a part of their dowry for purely 
personal effects, but ultimately they came to include 
unything with which she might enrich the lord of 
her new estate. One may imagine with what hopes 
hese cassoni were filled and furnished when the 
iistocratic bride passed over her own threshold 
| came voyaging to the unknown, like any other 

iw navigator, seated on her chest, with her youth 

ind her hopes and her flattering expectations. But 
the brides have gone on longer journeys yet, their 
jewels dispersed, the most enduring items of the 
trousseau unpicked by Time, and merely their 
npty chests remain expressive of the luxury of 

heir day. Undoubtedly some of the most triumph- 
int bas-relief carving of the fifteenth century is to 
»e found upon these chests; such, for instance, as 
hat Benedetto wrought upon those two large inlaid 
with which the artist set out on his 
journey to Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary; 
though the sea part of his journey injured their 
extreme delicacy by dampness so much the artist 
disgustedly abandoned their manufacture and 
returned permanently to the medium of sculpture. 

Francis I and those majestic princesses of the 
house of Medici were patrons and purchasers of 
ceremonial coffers, while Primaticcio and Cellini 
included the creation of the cassone in their schools 
of carving and sculpture. Occasionally the front 
of the coffer was painted by a fashionable artist of 
the day, and the beautiful example of a marriage 
scene would seem to be by the hand of Pinturicchio 
self. An element of mystery lurks about the 
marriage cassone by the inclusion of secret drawers 
and ambusecades for valuables, and very often a 
princely ransom in pearls or a positive fortune lay 
within the simple flutings of a panel. 

Three Catherines are especially associated with 
the eassone. Catherine de Medici brought them 
with her in her long cavaleade from Tuscany into 
France. Catherine of Aragon shipped her ward- 
robe therein when she voyaged to make sorrow her 
mate with the fickle Adonis of the North, and the 
unhappy Catherine of Braganza carried one among 
her Indo-Portuguese treasures to Whitehall, where 
Mr. Pepys himself contrived to investigate the 
pick of her cabinets, in a burst of characteristic 


uriosity 


mples, 





BARTLETT ET ROGET 


I fill this cup to. Bartlett up, and may he rest in 
peace, 

From Afric’s sunny fountains to the happy isles of 
Greece! 

Quotation! 
or end, 

With me abide, O handy guide, philosopher, and 
friend! —New York Mail. 


O, my rod and staff, my joy sans let 


Thou, too, thesaurus, needful for us! Nought thy 
glory dims! 
How oft, perforce, we draw upon thy wealth of 
synonyms, 
To give our fustian, twaddle, jabber, balderdash, 
and bosh 
vise, astute, shrewd, apt, acute, and clever kind 
of wash! —Chicago Tribune. 


> 


Two unacquainted, were 
conversing at a reception. After a few conven- 
tional remarks the younger exclaimed: “I can not 
think what has upset that tall blond man over 
He was so attentive a little while ago, but 
1e won’t look at me now.”’ “ Perhaps,” said the 
other, “‘he saw me come in. He’s my husband!” 
—Phitadelphia Inquirer. 


ladies, previously 


there 
} 


Oh, mum! Please don’t be after havin’ Mister 
Latham’s keyhole stopped up. Him bein’ so deaf, 
t’s the only way I’m havin’ to tell whether he’s 
indressed before I go into his room.’’— Life. 


We Make Furniture 








to order from either your own or our design 
at less than ready-made prices. 


WARRINGTON & CO., 12 state st., cnicaco 
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Chat No. 5 


with 


Advertisers ana Readers 


CAPT 
HERE are two marked tendencies 
in successful advertising of to-day : 

The first, to avoid waste circulation, by 
selecting mediums reaching the maxi- 
mum proportion of the kind of people 
it is possible for the advertiser to interest 
in his wares. 

The second, to use more liberally, 
magazines that have large pages, enabl- 
ing them to print advertisements along- 
side or facing regular text matter, of an 
interesting character. 

These two tendencies are mainly re- 
sponsible for the increased advertising 
The House Beautiful has carried during 
the past year. We have been figuring 
up our totals for the year 1909, and find 
that in volume of business, measured by 
lines or inches, we increased 14.8% 
during 1909, over the previous year. In 
the amount of money received for adver- 
tising, the increase was between twenty 
and thirty percent: the difference in 
percentages due to a slight changein rate. 

That The House Beautiful is an 
ideal medium for advertisers who de- 
sire to reach home owners and prospec- 
tive builders no one will deny, for it is 
perfectly obvious that our readers must 
be interested in the subjects we discuss. 

That it is also an ideal medium for 
advertisers wishing to reach the better 
class of citizens, whether the advertised 
article pertains to the home or not, has 
been demonstrated in a great many in- 
stances. Let mecite one. The Davey 
Tree Expert Company, of Kent, Ohio, 
advertising the scientific care and treat- 
ment of trees, wrote me recently — 

“We decided to take the back page of your 

August issue on faith. Our faith was justified. 
I have not time at this writing to go into the 
details of the matter, but I am pleased to say 
that this color page produced directly and in- 
directly between four and five thousand 
dollars’ worth of business, in addition to the 
very active prospects which should material- 
ize in the near future. We may want a color 
page for your March issue. Please let me 
know what you can do for us in this matter.” 
An advertising value based on defi- 
nite and profitable returns is the most 
tangible thing to-day in advertising. 

It is the safest guide for those contem- 

plating an advertising investment. I 

shall be glad to cite other instances of 

satisfactory returns from advertising in 
our columns to anyone interested. 


PAUL W. MINNICK, Advertising Mgr. 














EPICURES AND PHYSICIANS 


alike draw a distinct line between the ordinary market variety and 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


Epicures, because they have learned that ATWOOD Grape Fruit morning 
ATWOOD Grape Fruit is invariably thin- and evening to correct the most 


skinned, solid and juice-laden, with a flavor obdurate acid system. 
and appetizing influence never to be had in 
the ordinary. 

Physicians, because they have found that only 
ATWOOD Grape Fruit can be depended 
upon to impart to an effective degree the 
grape fruit properties so beneficial to persons are devoted to its scientific cultivation, at an 
of acid natures, especially sufferers from initial expenditure of over a quarter million 
rheumatism and gout. dollars. 

According to the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, citric acid, as found in grape fruit, 


combines with certain bases and the resulting combinations in turn are transformed into 
carbonates, thus rendering an undaly acid urine alkaline.’’ 


NO OTHER FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF GRAPE FRUIT 
NO OTHER GRAPE FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF THE ATWOOD 


All genuine ATWOOD grape fruit is wrapped in the ATWOOD trade 
mark wrapper. Standard box of 54 or 64 or 80, according to size, six dollars. 


We do not fill retail orders. Bay it by the Box—it keeps for weeks and grows better. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 


Kimball C. Atwood, Pres. 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Only in one place in the world has grape 
fruit culture been developed to its highest 
state and that is in the ATWOOD Grove, 


at Manavista, Florida, where 250 acres 

































246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 














For Book-Lovers— Old and New 


Here is a style of Bookcase—built, too, on the unit idea—that will appeal to those who are 
seeking new and attractive quarters for the books they already possess, as well as those who are 
engaged in the delightful task of just planning a new library. 


Those who have expressed a preference for a Glube*Wernicke Bookcase with doors that slide 
from side to side, instead of from front to back—those who prefer a combination of sections 
that are not all alike, in size and style—yet a combination that will harmonize perfectly with 
the furnishings of any room, will find this new Mission style to meet their ideas fully whether 
their present library numbers twenty books or four hundred. 


SlobeWernicke Elastic Bookcases 





Are built in sections or units that interlock and can_be built up into stacks of any desired height or width. rd 
You can purchase one unit for the books you now have and add additional units as your books increase. ” r 

Look for the Globe“Wernicke trade mark. It is your guarantee of quality—your protection against fr >. 
inferiority—your assuarance of being able to obtain duplicates—at uniform prices, freight prepaid ¢ Lae 


every where—at any future time. 


P - o¥ 
Handsomely Illustrated Book of Designs—Sent Free ®, Mest Qe 
Merely tell us where to send our catalogue of 25 original designs for home libraries F 1 * 


describing the distinct styles and finishes of Globe“Wernicke Bookcases ; quoting prices on rod - 4 
everv style and finish made —and it, together with lists ot the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Ys 
“Worlds Best Books’? —will be mailed without cost. Simply sign and mail the ade $ 
coupon below. y SF 


e & Cd i 

The Globe=Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A.” siping 
Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Sé tt # 

Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. os 
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ABOUT THE WEDGWOOD DISCOVERY 





SRI ATE VL: |e 


BOUT 1770 queen’s ware was brought to 

the notice of the Empress Catherine II 

of Russia by Lord Catheart, one of Wedg- 

wood’s patrons, who had taken out to St. 

Petersburg several services for his own 
use. The Empress, already a great patron both of 
Sevres and Dresden, became a truly royal patron 
of Etruria, adorning her palaces with many of its 
finest productions. 

In 1773 Catherine commissioned Wedgwood and 
Bentley to supply a ‘‘vast cream ware service for 
every purpose of the table, on which should be 
enamelled views of British scenery,’”’ says The 
Ladies Field. Each piece was to bear a different 
view, and as the service was to be for use in that 
part of the Tzarsko-Selo Palace called Grenouillitre, 
a green frog and a child were ordered to be painted 
upon every piece. Subsequently it was decided 
that the frog alone should appear, the child being 
omitted. All the finest artists of the day were 
engaged to paint the views upon this service, 
twenty-eight finding constant employment. Of 
these twenty-one were men and the remaining 





Plate: The Upper Part of Dovedale 


seven women. The men were paid from $2.50 to 
$6.00 a week, and the women at the rate of $1.50 
to $4.50a week. The frogs were painted by Cooper; 
George Barrat, Bakewell, and Unwin were amon 
the landscape painters; Linley painted fruit one 
flower-baskets; and Glover the tea ware belongin 
to the service. Wedgwood was greatly exercise 
n his mind during the time this service was being 
decorated lest he should give offence to any of his 


“noble patrons” by 
country seats 
He was also troub! 
being unable to as 
British Consul at St. I 
the order was given 
expected to pay fo! 
might be complete 
Wedgwood replied 


trom 


not fit for an Empress’s tal 


at double that sum 

Empress is not know 
Wedgwood eventually 
garrulous lady, Mrs 
which she and all the 1 


inspected, when, on its com] 


in London. 
‘as many pieces a 
The ground the comm«¢ 
drawings in purple, th 
the middle of each piec« 
remarkable places in t! 
executed.” There is 


She Say 











ishion of 


r of a century before that eminent prosateur 
His subjects, he says, range “from 
tages and farms to the most superb 
ind from the huts of the Hebrides 
rpieees of the best-known English archi- 


ons I Among tl 


$2,500, to wal 


e subjects of interest there are some 
»ws of eighteenth-century London suburbs, 
Well Walk, Hampstead; a scene at 
Hampstead, from the highest part of 
h; View of the Marsh at the bottom of the 

Hampstead; and the Thames from 
There are custard cups with views of 
es th Richmond, and sauce-boats with the scenery of 
Park. A fine dish has a view of Barlaston, 
iffordshire, and another shows old Etruria 

\ square Compotier has a view of Blenheim, 
xfordshire; a fine Glaciére gives a picture of Rich- 
id Abbey, Yorkshire; a soup plate shows Kendal 
1 Westmoreland, and another Morpeth 
Northumberland. An oval salad-bowl has 
ainted view of Blair Castle, in Scotland, the seat 

e Duke of Athol. Many of the views are the 
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turns one sentence in 
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Luna Castle, Kent 


Cover: 


Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea 


e potter and nly pictorial records left of old buildings and bits 

ias of landscape long since vanished. 
s indebtedn The full story of how this service came to be 
ish nobility who unearthed from the royal palace, of the official 
artists to make correspondence relating to its discovery, and of 
says The Conr the topographical interest and value of ‘the views 
it on his decorat painted on this service has already been told in 
lescriptive catalog part and will soon be issued in book form by 

he periods of Mac Messrs. Bell of London. 








AN IMPORTANT FURNITURE 


HROUGH the generosity of Mrs. Russell 

Sage, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

has received a most important addition to 

its Department of Decorative Arts. This 

is the whole of the famous collection of 
American furniture and the allied arts, brought 
together with rare intelligence and painstaking 
industry during the past twenty-five years by 
Mr. H. Eugene Bolles, a lawyer, of Boston. A 
number of pieces were lent by Mr. Bolles to the 
American section of the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition, 
and it is gratifying to know that at least part of that 
exhibition will remain permanently in the Museum. 
The collection covers a period extending from 
the earliest settlements in New England to the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It embraces 
objects made in England, Holland, and France, and 
also American-made products of the same periods 
and styles, such as the oak furniture of the Jacobean 
age, the walnut and cane productions of the suc- 
ceeding era when Spanish influences were felt, 
those with Dutch characteristics, the interesting 
transition pieces showing the unification of various 


styles into the forms which 
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the work of the time of 
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COLLECTION 


many types and variations of types having been 
carefully selected. Among the rarest pieces in 
this division are a lacquered high-boy and low-boy. 
The representative pieces of the eighteenth century, 
is well as of the first quarter of the nineteenth, are 
his eco I very numerous. 
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most 
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und pi THE POET’S WIFE 
] 
th ay The wife of the poet, biographies show it, has happi- 
ness rich and rare; 
In rapturous revel he deigns to dishevel her care- 

= “ - fully done back hair. , 
eiaige §.. He calls her to listen, with glances that glisten, to 
“agi shire songs of his sensitive soul 

Fe. While she is discerning by odors of burning, that 


cook, with her fancies of penny romances, is 
Paghic finding a Heaven with X37, and dinner ts 
eae cea done to a coal ! - Adrian Ross. 
low-boy 
w Ttorms ot! 


nted, al 


Beginner — What did I hit ? 


Caddy — Mllinois, 
boss! Chicago News. 
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Have a Water Works 
System of Your Own 


UT a “Paul” Pump in your cellar, or your 
barn, pipe itto the nearest water supply or 
to your well or cistern, connect the motor to 
the lighting circuit, and you will always have 
plenty of water under pressure all through 
your house, at a cost of less than | % cents for 
150 gallons. Can be arranged to pump into 
an open tank—to increase pressure of city 
supply, or for pneumatic water systems. 


Don't confuse the “Paul” Pump with other 
light duty pumps. It is entirely different in 
principle. Size for size it has a greater capac- 
ity thanany other pump on the market. So 
simple anyone can tend it, or it can be furnished 
to work automatically without any attention, if 
desired. 

No matter how difficult your water supply 
problem seems, write for the advice of our ex- 
pert engineers. They will advise you, free of 
charge, just what to do. 


Our booklet No. 12,020 will interest you. It tells 
why we claim the “ Paul’ Pump is the best. Send for 
it today. 


Fort Wayne Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 














THE MASTERPIECE OF THE 
CONFECTIONER’S ART 


When you were engaged 
Why not now? 


























Wren the lighting fixture is designed to follow the 
lines of some old Dutch lamp, but to use the more 
convenient illuminant, electricity —besides furnishing 
light for Flemish or Dutch room, it becomes an appro- 
priate and artistic addition to its other decorations. 


sie 
The ENOS COMPANY Lighting Plntures 
Pa Av aadiah ss. NEW YORK 3e.W 30th st. 
BOS /0N, H. F. Esterbrook, 5 West 39th St 


Inc., 9 Park St. CHICAGO, W. K. Cowan & 
BALTIMORE, Co, 203 Michigan Bivd. 
519 N, Charles Street aan SAN FRANCISCO, 
PI TSB RG, The Norton 334 Sutter St. 
ster Century Building TURON TPO, 94 King Street 


LOUIS, N. OU. Nelson 


Mf BPOLLAE re) 

q . Lo, KANE, tt 1 ° 

PORTLAND, ORE., J. ©. En- ee 
glish Co., 128 Park St. - SEATTLE, Cox & Gleason 


LOS ANGELES, Brooks De- 1914 Second Ave, 
corating Co,, 696 South BIKRMINGHAM,R.W, 
Albarado St. Knight & Co. 


c 7 ee) 











Se TA 


A te Mek ws OL NS was 


A dainty bed-room window with 
English Cretonne Valance and Over-Curtains 


Write now for 


Keith’s 1910 Portfolio 


Limited edition but free while it lasts, showing in colors and halftones 
the new designs and patterns of rugs, carpets, linoleums, oil cloths, sill 
length and scrim curtains, nets, cretonnes, chintzes, drapery materials, 
portieres, etc. Loose sheet illustrations of furniture mailed on request. 
We pay freight and guarantee safe delivery. 


Keith’s Individual Service 


is given by our advisory board of three experts who A“VO/" furniture, 
floor coverings, draperies and colors. Send us samples of your wall 
paper or draperies, tell us your furnishing problems, and our advisory 
board will harmonize your furnishings, lay out correct color schemes and 
otherwise assist you—free. Write today. 


Robert Keith Furniture and Carpet Co. 
1106 Keith Building Kansas City, Mo. 














No. 750 “Ostend” Flanders Davenport 


Luxurious 
Leather Furniture 


’ 


“Reliance” Leather Furniture embodies all 
that is good and beautiful in furniture making. 

It combines luxurious elegance with restful 
ease. It not only adorns the home —it invites 
use. Moreover, it is the most economical furni- 
ture you can buy. For “Reliance” Leather 
Furniture has a lasting quality found in no other 
furniture. 











The luxurious “ Reliance” 
productions, mellowed and 
beautified by time and 
wear, are at their 
best when furniture 
upholstered with 
costly fabrics is 
shabby and worn. 
“Reliance” Leather 
outwears everything 
else over and over 
again. 






No. 750. “Ostend” 
Flanders Arm Chair 


“Reliance” 


Leather Furniture 


Our styles include both modern ideas and reproductions 
after Colonial, German and Old English masterpieces. 

Our trademark is your guarantee of the best materials, 
pertect construction, finest finish. 

‘**Reliance” Leather Furniture is made ina large variety 
of styles for the Library and Living Room, Den, Office 
and Lobby. It is sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 
While ‘Reliance’ is recognized as the standard of leather 
furniture construction, it costs no more than ordinary 
leather furniture 


Write For Our FREE Book 


Our book B shows many beautiful designs in Reliance Leather Furniture 
for the library and living-room. It contains information about leather fur- 
niture that will be invaluable to yew. With this book we will send you 


the name of the local dealer who will supply you with the genuine ‘‘Reli- 
ance’’ Leather Furniture. Send today. 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 


Jamestown, New York 


< _——- in M eS eee of C S nwta tel, 
Furniture 











No. 770. “Flanders” Couch 














NOW READ 


Historic Styles in Furniture $90 22%100 susteouons, 


Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 





















IT SAVES COAL 


The Gorton Quick Opening Steam Radiator Valve. 


One-third of a turn of the lever handle will open or close the valve. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A Talk with Thoughtful 


Business Men of America 


Are the Politicians Meddling in 
your Business ? 


Are you puzzled over the rising cost of 
living, the Sugar Trust scandals, 
the 
trafic and our municipal governments, the Bal- 


linger muddle, the Standard Oil decision ? 


railway regu- 


lation, the relation between white slave 


Surely Business Men are not All 


Bad—You Think ? 


With the Customs Service debauched by the 
big importers, with the tariff forced up by the 
big manufacturers, with our national resources 
looted by the financial pirates, do you s~metimes 
wonder what this country is coming to? 


which is 
the truth. 


His name is Charles Edward Russell. 


Do you sometimes 


Sometimes does your eid Just 


Ache with It All ? 


the nation-building 
be settled by sentimenta 





Sometimes do u | 
Slide—and Going Fishing 


THEN LISTEN! 


Down in your Secret 
Hearts- 


the Problem 
He has worked 


Wa 


puzzling all Ar 


erica, 


Heart of 


One Thoughtful Man has Solved 


In a Series of Epoch-making Articles in Success Magazine Russell 
is Setting Forth the First Intelligent Analysis of the Problem. 


The Power Behind the Republic 





AND NOW— 
If you are a Stupid, Self-satisfied 
Citizen— “ 
stop right here. If you are an intelligent—but puzzled— 
citizen you have simply got to read these articles. You 


because, in the prese 


first necessity overtopr 
on; a great, 


primal, blind, 


‘ ; : keeps driving it on. It w 
won't be able to evade them. The ideas they contain — ete 
P ° n ° Its Way as a great herd 
will seek you out and hammer themselves into your brain. OTE: Rt iF 
. * ° “- ov waytare wit! 
Simple as truth, clear as light, Russell has here formulated F ¢ 


the only proposition ever offered for reforming our business 
and political structure which business men can take seriously 
—as business men. 


sciously, unintentior 
Nothing must be alll owe 


FOR EXAMPLE—READ THIS 
“What Business Wants It Will A Bave 


ty 


“ Business is the Nation’ s Heart! ” 


These Articles—Every One a Foundation Stone 
in the New America—are Appearing Monthly in 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


$1.00 A YEAR 


10c. A COPY 














Have you a farm, a garden or even a back yard? 


Be an up-to-date Gardener 


With the Sunlight Double Glass Sash all the hard work connected 
with hot-bed gardening is eliminated, because covering with mats 
and boards is unnecessary. The plants get all the light all the time 
and are therefore stronger and earlier. 

You don't have to cover Sunlight Sash. A 5-8-inch cushion of dry 
air between two layers of glass take 8 the place of old-fashioned mats 
or boards, protects the plants even in zero weather. 

Think of having fresh lettuce and radishes from your own hot- 

- bed, besides 
tomato, ca 
plants ready 
the spring oy 


Write today 







Fant 
or Hot-beds 


or to sell whe 


that will interest you. 






uliflower and 
to set out just 
ens Up, 


for ** 


as soon as 

und ready t 

nsuch things are a tre 

FOUR PLANS I 
Now is the 


Louisville, 


Prepaid freight arto safe delivery senntined 


' The Sunlight Double Glass Sash C:. 
ind Cold-frames 945 E. Broadway 


Kentucky 





IN FRAMING PICTURES 


HARMONY OF LINE AND CHAR- 
ACTER SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 











N the average home the pictures on the walls 
were not selected with care and intention; 
like Topsy, the collection “jes’ growed,” 
says the New York Tribune. Some people 


who exert plenty of choice in other matters 
1 to hang up anything that comes along in the 
vay of pictures—like the undertaker’s wife who 
covered her parlor walls with photographs of the peo- 
ple her husband had buried. But that collection 
ad a certain unity, anyhow; some have none at 
ill oil paintings, water colors, etchings, engrav- 
ngs, and Japanese prints being hung together in 
maddening confusion. 
It is hard to manage a heterogeneous assortment 
ctures, but by exercising care a certain amount 


ot pl 


harmony may be secured with even the most 
itradictory lot. If there are two oil paintings 


hang them at opposite ends of the house; 
them together, particularly if they are similar 
1 treatment and style. 
The way the pictures are framed has an immense 
do with the effect. Period pictures should 
uve gon frames, says Frank Alvah Parsons, 
tor of the New York Art School, in an inter- 
Good Housekeeping for September. And 
frame and the pictures should be of the same 
which isn’t always the case. “In almost 
wealthy house,” says Mr. Parsons, “one can 
French pictures in Florentine frames, old 
Italian masters in Louis XV frames, rococo frames 
around simple colonial maidens, and mixed atroci- 
ties around other pictures.” 
When a picture is not a period picture, its color, 
size, action, ete., must be studied, and the frame 
chosen with reference to these. Pictures showing 


liree 


view in 





period, 
ny 


large objects, vivid colors, lively action, require 
wide, deep frames. Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair”’ 
would look silly in a narrow little frame. Quiet 





pictures take inconspicuous frames. Many an oil 
painting that has an elaborate gilt frame shouting 
1round it would look better in a frame of wood, 
stained to a color that harmonizes with the tones 
of the picture. Every picture has its special color, 
like every woman. “There are some people who 
look stunning in blue, but will look positively 
hideous in red,’’ says Mr. Parsons. “Others ap- 
pear to best advantage in browns. In the same 
way picture frames must harmonize with the pic- 
tures they inclose or the picture appears to bad 
advantage. Just as the complexion of an individ- 
ual dictates the color of the clothes that the 
individual shall wear, so the color of the picture 
indicates the tone of the frame that it needs. Har- 
mony may be secured by making the tone of the 
frame fit the darkest general mass in the picture. 
This does not necessarily mean the darkest tone, 
the darkest tone that is general. The color of 
he frame should be more neutral than the picture 
mass.”’ 

Mats are losing favor somewhat, and many 
prints, water colors, and photographs look better 
without them. When a mat is used it should be 
of a size, color, and texture to make an easy transi- 
tion from the picture to the frame and on the wall, 
which is the background. 

The wall, or the wall covering rather, is what 
kills the pictures in many houses. People who will 
have intense figured wall coverings, says Mr. Par- 

should keep their pictures in portfolios. The 
hould be the unassertive background—nothing 


put 


sons, 
walls 
more. 
It is very essential to have the shape of the 
picture uniform with the shape of the wall space, 
a picture that is longer than it is broad should be 
hung in a space that is longer than it is broad. 
Pictures must never be hung above the general eye 
level of the people standing in the room. Speak- 
ng generally, they should be grouped with relation 
to the “central certical axis” of the wall space they 
1dorn. When several pictures are grouped in a 
wall space they must be near enough together to 
make the group appear a unit. If the distance 
between two pictures is greater than the width of 
ther there is a “scattered ”’ effect. 





he 


ir- 
he 
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"LEAVENS MADE’ 


FURNITURE 


@ Makes its strongest appeal 
to people of taste and refine- 
ment. A large business of sup- 
plying the purchaser direct has 
been built upon the simple, ar- 
tistic lines of our designs, solid 
construction, and a variety of 
custom finishes, meeting every 
possible requirement of dis- 
criminating people. 

q A large assortment of Furniture 
in the natural wood or stained to 
suit the individual taste. Your 
choice of any of several finishes to 


harmonize with the color scheme of 
your rooms. 





@ Send for full set of illustrations, mailed 


















HIS chair is large and 

rocmy and it has a per- 
sonality of its own. It is 34 
inches wide across the back, 
and 40 inches high. The arms 
are 5? inches wide. Height 
of back from seat 27} inches. 
A strongly made and easy 
lounging or reading chair. The 
kind you want to sit in as 
Finished 
in shellac, or stained any 
color desired, for which allow 
us three or four days’ time. 
Fitted with seat and back 
cushions of cretonne. 


soon as you see it. 


Price, 
including cushions, $18.00. 
We will pay the freight to any 
point this side of the Missis- 
sippi River. 
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THE “OLD POINT COMFORT” REED 4 RM CHAIR, No. 3523 


The Wanamaker Catalog 























is now ready, A postal card request will bring your copy 
to you. Ask for samples also, if you wish them. 


This big book is more than a catalog, more than a list 
of goods and prices. It gives the Best Ideas—the last 
words of Fashion—from New York, Philadelphia and Paris. 
Each page fairly breathes Style-suggestions of value to 
you, and all the goods are dependable. Every offering 
is “on honor.’’ 


The contents of this catalog are not confined to wearing 
apparel for Women and Children, but include also fuil 
lines of Men’s goods, Hats, Shoes, Gloves, Underwear, etc. 
The catalog also includes Bedding, Beds, Carpets, Furn- 
iture, Glassware, China, Japanese Goods, Sporting Goods, 
Lamps, Sewing Machines, General Housefurnishings, etc. 


We ship goods all over the world, and each shipment 


wae 















































of upon request. must arrive safely, and must prove satisfactory—or else 
ire we want it back, at our expense. 
ny WM - LEAVENS & CO. Just write us, ‘‘Please send Catalog No. 10.’ 
Ler Manufacturers 
= 32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 
all, . - —- ail 
at 
vill 
ar- 
‘he 
= | | sack _wumaens oF INDOORS AND OUT 
the 
e, ‘ e 
be The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large and small Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Hunting and Guest 
ad. Lodges, and cther Modern Structures, with Plans and Estimates of cost. House Altering and Maintenance, 
= Building Methods and Economies, useful advice and suggestions given by experts. Gardening, Civic Art, Fur- 
ion nishing, Decorating and Collecting, Economics of Housekeeping, etc. Each issue about 70 pages 10 x 13 inches. 
hey We have secured a small supply, and while it lasts we will send twenty-three numbers — express paid — for 
- five dollars. Don’t delay. When this stock is gone, no other copies can be had. 
Dol THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Here are Nine Reasons Why Kewanee Water 
Supply Systems are Satisfying Over 10,000 Users 





1.—Always sure of plenty of water unde} 
strong pressure— 60 lbs. if you want i 


2.—No break-downs—no leaks—no freeze 
ups—no repair bills. 


3.—No hair trigger regulations to get out « 
order. No manipulating. Everything 
simple and sensible. 








4.—Water in storage. No need to start th 
pump every time you want a glass « 
This illustration will give you water. 
some idea as to the cost of a complete : 
Water Works System for a building 5.—Your Kewanee System is designed fo 
of similar size. your particular requirements. 
This building is equipped with the 
Kewanee System No. 250, which in- ©, Kewanee Pumping machinery is design 
pong +. ee Sens ed for the special requirements of air f} 
; pressure service—built for long an 
steady service. We make our own 
machinery. 











| 


7.—Kewanee Systems are built to give a 
good service the tenth year as they wi 
the first year. 


8.—Kewanee Systems now satisfactoril 
serve 10,000 owners. Your wate! 
supply problem is in the hands of 
experts when we handle it. Resul 
are certain. No experimenting. 


9.—Kewanee Systems cost less than yo 
imagine. Complete Water Supp 





The cost of the apparatus was about Plants are to be had from $70.00 u; 
peg hye y geneity oan ona according to amount of water required 
as the water works system fora large and kind of pumping outfits desi rea 
city. ‘ 

Write for details about your own NOTE:—Like all good things, the Kewanee 
water problem. Our engineering de- System has inferior imitations. A void them. 
partment givesthis service free. Ask Get the genuine and you’ll take no chances 
for 64 page illustrated catalog No. 6. —we guarantee that. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 1212 Marquette Bldgzg., Chicago, Il 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Three dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid Renew as early as possible, in order to a1 
to any part of the United States; $3.50 t» Canada; a break in the receipt of the numbers. B 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers rec 


Union, $4.00. subscriptions. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- Advertising Fates \ be had on application. 
less made by registered letter, or by check, wae House BEAvTIFUL will not be respo 
express order, 0° postal order. e for manuscripts and illustrations submitt 

. ‘ ; but uses all due caution in their care. 

When a change of address is desired, both Entered as second-class matter Feb. ¢, 1 
the old and the new address should be given. at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under Act 

The trade supplied by the American News March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1910. Trade-mark 
Company and its branches. registered. All rights reserved. 


The House Beautiful Company, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











SH 
NONSENSE. 


You accuse this aviator of trespassing in your 
garden?” “Yes, judge; I caught him among my 
uir currents.’-— New York Herald. 











“Going up to hear that lecture on appendicitis 








to-day?” “Naw. I’m tired of these organ 
recitals.’’ —Cornell Widow 
ABBREVIATED 


One thing nobody can explain 
(We know that such is such): 
How comes the bathing suit so plain 
When it is trimmed so much ? 
— The Beachcomber. 





Little Willies —Say, pa, what is a genius ? 
Pa — A genius, my boy, is a person whom nature 
lets in on the ground floor, but whom circumstances 
force to live in an attic.— Chicago News. 





Trotter — During my travels in Italy I was cap- 
tured, bound and gagged by bandits. Miss 
Homer — How romantic! Were they anything like 
the bandits in the opera? Trotter —- No, indeed; 
the gags they used were all new.— Newark Standard. 








Visitor — What have you in Arctic literature ? 
Librarian — Cook books and Pearyodicals. — 
Brooklyn Life. 








Voice from the Well—Help! help! I’m 
drowning ! Bertie— By Jove! how beastly in- 
teresting.— The Tatler. 


ESKITOLOGY 


A little igloo now and then 
Is relished by the Eskimen. 
— Nashville Tennessean. 


A little whale oil, well frappéd, 
Is relished by the Eskimaid. 
Washington Herald. 





A little gumdrop, this is truth, 
Is relished by the Eskitooth. 
Detroit Free Press. 





A little blubber, raw or b’led, 
Is relished by the Eskichild. 
— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The all of which shows just how hard 
The grind is for the Eskibard. 
— Buffalo Evening News. 


But poets might detect a gap. 
’Tween truth and Peary’s Eskimap. 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 


And think that Peary, in straits dire, 
Rejoiced to find an Eskiliar. 
Florida Times-Union. 





A little pemmican to chaw 
Is welcomed by the Eskima. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


We could keep this up all fall 
But fear ’twould make the Eskibawl. 
— St. Louis Times. 


’Tis said two gumdrops and a knife 
Will buy a man an Eskiwife. 
— Houston Post. 





Tue Docror’s Fauur.— Judge — “I am led to 
understand you stole the watch of the doctor who 
had just written a prescription for you at the free 
dispensary. What have you to say to this charge?” 

“Well, your honor, I found myself in a desperate 
quandry. His prescription said a spoonful every 
hour, and I had no timepiece.’’— Fliegende Blatter. 








Houses Varying in Cost from $3,500 to $250,000 are Being Built 
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= Even if you do not build 
fireproof throughout, you 
- will find Hollow Tile an 
me extremely valuable ma- 
ard. terial for wall and par- 
. . . 
re? tition construction 
Read this page 
r 
Ae through — then 
A house built of Hollow Tile, and fireproof all through. Cost, complete, $4,500 ask for our book 
Besides the inestimable value of their being fireproof, buildings of Hollow Tile throughout are better 
. than frame, brick-and-wood, or concrete-and-wood, because they are of 
Enduring Masonry Construction Throughout 
d. By reason of the indestructibility of the material and their substantial construction, these houses 
. 7 
Cost Far Less for Maintenance and Repairs 
os than is the case with buildings of frame or brick-and-wood. Floors of wooden joist construction warp and crack. Floors of Fireproof 
Terra Cotta Hollow Tile endure for all time. 
lied Exteriors of frame houses must be painted frequently; walls of Cement Coated Terra Cotta Hollow Tile, never. Walls of wood, 
seit i stone, concrete or brick absorb, retain and carry to the interior of the house the frost of Winter and heat of Summer. The air space 
in walls of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile furnishes complete insulation against atmospheric conditions, thereby reducing the cost of heating 
a to a minimum, and buildings of this material, compared with brick, frame, stone, concrete or a combination of all four, are 
Warmer in Winter—Cooler in Summer 
igle. Houses with walls of brick, stone, concrete or frame, must be “‘furred’’ or lined with wood to be plastered, and they carry 
sound vibrations and are subject to the penetration and ravages of vermin. Terra Cotta Hollow Tile Houses require no furring, the 
| plastering being applied direct to the Hollow Tile, and they are 
on. . e 
Moisture Proof —Sound Proof — Vermin Proof 
When it is considered that a residence with all these advantages and completely Fireproof can be built at as low cost as one of brick, brick-and- 
ld. wood, stone-and-wood, concrete, or frame, is it not worth while to talk with your architect about this modern construction ? 
All competent architects are familiar with methods of designing and build- 
ing houses of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile. A copy of our book showing how 
: houses are constructed of Fireproof Terra Cotta Hollow Tile will be sent 
on upon request. 
* * s 
nik National Fire Proofing Company 
ed to Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile 
> who Gonteestewe for Construction of Fireproof Buildings. The largest 
>» free ‘ompany in the world devoted exclusively to the business of fire- 
rge?” proof construction. Capital — Twelve and one-half Million Dollars 
erate Pittsburg, Fulton Bldg. Chicago, Com’! National Bank Bldg. 
every Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. New York, Flatiron Bidg. 
in Washington, D. C., Colorado Bldg. ’ Minneapolis, Lumber Exchange 
latter. Boston, Old South Bldg. Cleveland, Cuyahoga Bldg. 
ag pm ~ _— | Bidg. Bide. a o.. m4 National Bank Bldg. leaolt Viel Tie 
Ss ouis, Bank of Commerce Bldg ngeles, Union Trust Bldg. Typical fire oor ¢ rall cons ti 
Ask our nearest office for San Francisco, Bahan me Bldg. Toronto, Can., Traders Bank Bidg. si eoeee _ wed Cotte Hollow — 
a copy of this book 26 Factories throughout the Uniteu States 

















R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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The Most Artistic and 
Permanent Building Material 


in the World 


OR castle or cottage, for house, stable or garden 
wall, it costs very little more than wood and usually 
less than concrete (depending somewhat on loca- 

tion), and is far superior and preferable to either. Alto- 
gether different in « ring, texture and hardness from 
ordinary face brick. 





The colors of Tapestry Brick run through Indian-red, 
coppers, olive greens and purple-browns to deep blue. 
With another clay we produce a light brownish gray, 
running into cream-and-coffee shades, deep russets and 
even tobacco-brown, giving in mass the effect of old ivory. 
There are also other varieties. 


It is impossible, on glazed paper and in reduced size, 
to produce the wonderful softness and beauty of the 
finished wall. These pictures, however, show the inimita- 


> richness and variety of harmoni- 
s coloring that distinguish the 
al ‘“Tapestry” trade-marked brick. 


For every extra dollar it adds ten dol- 
s to the value of the building and 
ly increases the salability of the 
tire property. Home-builders or pro- 
ters of suburban properties are espec- 
ly urged to investigate the many merits 
Tapestry Brick, with its revival of the 
i Roman and Persia>. types. There is 
y one  Tapestry’’ Brick—the name 


+ 


stamped on each brick. 


Our valuable book, ‘““Tapestry Brick- 
ork,’’ giving comparative costs of wood, 
ncrete and brick constructions, 48 pages, 

, f E sht in colors, describing the brick arc’i- 

* OO OTIOESS DORR 15'S OT ture of all ages, full of interes’ to 
chitect and home-builder, sent on r -ceipt 

2 SEAS BARS in pai a pate 20c. (less than the cost to publish). 
Write for information, descriting the 
AEH EEE Lait Ba ork you have in mind. 


sence yt wc FISKE & CL... Inc. 


c 


L 
A le fe ae ther 





Sole Manufacturers of Tap-stry Brick 


1728 Flatiron Building, New York 


We shall be pleased to direct you to 
the nearest building made of Tapestry 
Brick, for your examination. 











* Mlustrations Copyrighted 1909, by ¥. Parker B. Fiske S. C. 














